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The Third=Grade Travels 


with Spring 


By ELIZABETH O. SMITH 


I F ONE may not see the gold and 
red tulips of Holland and sail the blue 
sparkling waters of the canals, one may 
read and dream and paint these things, 
and write poetry and plays about 
Dutch people. This is what the third 
grade at Highland School, Atlanta, 
Georgia, did in working out a Dutch 
project, and to make the activity com- 
plete the classroom was turned into a 
Holland scene with the children wear- 
ing the quaint costumes of the Dutch. 

Dramatization of this part of the 
year’s work, which came in the spring, 
awoke the lagging interest of the chil- 
dren and brought to the last days of 
school the enthusiasm and interest so 
evident at the beginning of the school 
year. This project also correlated with 
all subjects taught in the third grade, 
vitalizing and humanizing each unit of 
study. 

Georgia tulips were making vivid 
splashes of color against the black earth 
and the classroom was brightened by a 
few of the fresh blooms when the first 
stories of Holland were read. These 
flowers gave the children an interest in 
common with the Dutch and the 
stories aroused a natural curiosity to 
know more about these interesting 
people. The illustrations in books on 
the subject that they collected stirred 
their imagination. The great storks on 
the chimney tops, the giant windmills 
standing so tall against the background 
of the low country, and the quaint 
figures of the children with their two- 
wheeled carts by the canals were fas- 
cinating and strange. Adding color to 
these were acres of purple and white 
hyacinths and the rainbow fields of 
tulips. 

Holland is indeed an_ interesting 
country, and the children grew eager to 
know more of it. They were full of 
questions about the dykes, the wind- 
mills, the games Dutch children play, 
the kind of schools they attend and the 
quaint costumes they wear. To satisfy 
this curiosity, Miss Sadie Kline, the 
teacher, read “Hans and Hilda in 
Holland,” “Ned and Nan,” “Big 
People and Little People,” “‘ Around 
the World with the Children,” and 
other stories. The children decided that 


it must be great fun to live in such an 
unusual country. Then the teacher sug- 
gested that they make a trip to Hol- 
land. The suggestion was received 
with enthusiasm and the imaginary 
trip was begun. 


Tux teacher had previously ob- 
tained information from a travel bureau 
as to modes of transportation, routes 
and correct clothing to wear, as well as 
the cost of each. This information was 
gravely considered and discussed with 
the children, each child being allowed 
to express his opinion and preference. 
The first consideration was a choice of 
routes, and this led to a thrilling lesson 
in geography. A red line zigzagging 
across a blue globe became, by the 
power of imagination, a colorful trail of 
adventure leading to their far destina- 
tion in the Netherlands. 

Number work became vastly im- 
portant, for it dealt with the vital 
problem of money, how much it would 
take for a long journey, and the com- 
parative expense of a short luxurious 
trip or a long round-about voyage. 
This unit of the project was worked 
out less leisurely than other phases of 
the work, for a study of Holland was 


A NATIVE OF HOLLAND 
BROUGHT HER FAMILY TO VISIT 
THE SCHOOL 


the main objective of the project, so 
the teacher featured only the high 
points of interest of the journey. 

The stories read by Miss Kline and 
the children, while interesting and in- 
formative, did not contain all that the 
class wished to know about the customs 
of the Dutch. And since they were to 
visit for some time with their new 


friends, they wanted to know more 
ry. 
The teacher then 


about them. sug- 
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gested that each child make a notebook 
and collect all the material about 
Holland that he could find to put in it. 
This unit of study brought about an 
interesting correlation with their les- 
sons in English, composition, art, 
design, spelling, geography and pen- 
manship. 

The children searched through files 
of magazines for pictures and informa- 
tion, questioned parents and friends, 
and made numerous trips to the library 
in quest of material. To this they added 
their own compositions in verse and 
prose, cutouts and drawings. In all of 
the work done the teacher encouraged 
the children to use their own ideas and 
initiative. 

No two notebooks were alike, but all 
were interesting and original. Some of 
the covers were decorated with huge 
brown windmills, others were splashed 
with the brilliant blossoms of tulips, 
and ,others bore the quaint figures of 
Dutch children in white and delft blue. 

After the pupils had collected their 
material they spent some time on their 
own compositions. Many of the chil- 
dren preferred writing verse, but a 
larger number wrote stories and plays 
which were put in neat and correct 
form. The verses given here show how 
much the children were impressed with 
the picturesque quality of Dutch life: 


Market Day in Holland 


In Holland where canal boats go, 

And wooden shoes go clumping so, 

Where windmill arms turn round and 
round 

While lots of grain is being ground, 

Dutch folks skating to and fro, 


THE SEWING LESSON PRODUCED 
TANGIBLE RESULTS 


With baskets and bags to market go, 

For butter and cheese and everything 
nice, 

Skating they go along the ice. 


Dykes of Holland 


Dykes are made of earth and bricks 
Held together with some sticks, 

Dykes are useful things, you know, 
For the Dutch people need them so. 


A Dutch Windmill 


On top of a pretty grassy hill, 

Stands an old Dutch windmill, 

The wind makes a whistling sound 

And turns the great arms round and 
round. 


Ix ADDITION to the notebooks the 
children were encouraged to tell stories 
in their own words about the Nether- 
lands. Some of the subjects were “How 
Holland was Built,” “The Use of 
Windmills,” ““A Day in Holland,” and 
“At the Kermiss.” The important 
products of Holland had been noted, as 
had the names of the principal cities 
and rivers. It was easy to remember 
the names of these cities, Amsterdam, 
Delft, Groningen, Haarlem, The 
Hague, Leyden, Rotterdam and 
Utrecht, many of them glamorous in 
the history of the Netherlands, and each 
was fixed in the minds of the children 
by association with an _ interesting 
story. 

It was explained that the lovely delft 
blue, used in much of their art work, 


matched the once-famous blue china 
made at Delft Amsterdam, in addition 
to being the largest and most important 
Dutch city, was once the home of 
Franz Hals, copies of whose paintings 
illustrated some of their books. Each 
of these cities had its story. The children 
had seen the names of some of the 
Netherland rivers in poetry and remem- 
bered the Zuider Zee, and Y, and Rhine. 
They had learned, too, the importance 
of dykes and of what they were made. 

Now that something had _ been 
learned of Dutch history, geography, 
agriculture, art, and literature, as well 
as Dutch customs and manners, the 
children thought that they would now 
feel at home among their new friends 
and decided to stop at Amsterdam. 
Another interesting lesson in English 
was given in the letters the children 
wrote to their parents. The letters were 
given the Amsterdam address and told 
about their experiences en route and 
how much they liked the picturesque 
old city. The letters were then really 
mailed to the parents. 


Wire other units of the ac- 
tivity were in progress, the classroom 
was being gradually transformed into a 
Dutch home. Now more time was given 
to this phase. The first work was done 
on the blackboard. Interesting figures 
of Dutch people placed against their 
familiar background of blue canals and 
giant windmills were done in cut-outs. 
Along the banks of the canal were 
flocks of white geese seeming to waddle 
lazily along. Some of the cutouts were 
trees in the odd shapes of roosters and 
animals, similar to those cultivated by 
the Dutch people. There were also 
posters of boys and girls pushing their 
two-wheeled carts to market. 

After the wall decorations were 
finished a Dutch fireplace was built. 
Two tall boxes formed the sides and a 
short one formed the front. The boxes 
were carefully covered with blue paper 
and white paper was pasted on top to 
resemble tiles. White paper plates were 
decorated in blue designs and placed 
Dutch fashion above the fireplace. 

Another interesting feature of the 
Dutch home was the bed hidden in the 
wall. This bed was made of a corru- 
gated box on a stand. The stand was 
covered with blue cardboard and the 
box, too, was painted blue. The chil- 
dren had a sewing lesson in making a 
curtain for the bed and a pillow and 
some covers for the inside. After these 
were finished the sewing lesson was 
continued in the making of costumes. 

One of the most interesting units of 
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the project was a Dutch kitchen built 
in an orange crate. An extra roof and 
loft were put on top as shown in the 
illustration. Yellow hay was piled in the 
loft and fat white geese were cut from 
heavy paper and perched in life-like 
fashion in the hay. Down in the kitchen 
the windows were brightened by crisp 
new curtains made by the nimble fin- 
gers of the pupils. They had learned 
that the Dutch housewife keeps a 
shining kitchen and spared no effort to 
obtain this result. For further attrac- 
tiveness, flower boxes made from shale, 
or red clay, were modeled by the chil- 
dren and placed in the window with a 
few wax tulips, also made by the pupils, 
standing bravely in bloom. 

To continue the lesson in ceramics 
and modeling, the children made cups 
and saucers of clay for the Dutch 
cupboard and a churn and other uten- 
sils for various uses. The cups and 
saucers were painted with white tem- 
pera paint when dry and then decorated 
with a design in delft blue. Both the 
interior and the exterior of the kitchen 
were painted in the favorite Dutch 
blue, and white paper plates with 
blue designs made decorations for the 
wall. 

As is the Dutch custom, a bed was 
made in the wall. Again the children 
sewed curtains and made linen for the 
bed. A small fireplace made of three 
pieces of wood and two A B C blocks 
stood in one corner. It was modeled 
after the larger room, white and blue in 
color and with similar white tiles. On 
top of the fireplace the children placed 
a pot of tulips and a Dutch clock. The 
clock was painted white with the hands 
in darker colors and both clock and 
flower pot were made of clay. 

To complete the illusion of a real 
Dutch kitchen, a home was made for a 
goose. Not that all Dutch kitchens 
have a goose nesting in the corner, but 
in many of the Dutch stories mention 
was made of the goose hovering on her 
eggs in the warm environs of the home. 
So a crate of stiff brown paper was 
placed in one corner and filled with 
straw to make a comfortable nest. It 
required some skill to model a satisfac- 
tory goose, but after carefully studying 
an illustration it seemed less difficult to 
do. A very natural looking goose re- 
sulted from this effort, and was deftly 
finished in natural colors and placed 
on her nest. 


Tix kitchen floor was still bare 
and it was decided that a hooked rug 
might be very effective against the 
clean painted boards. Bright strips of 


various kinds of cloth were brought and 
one small pupil very skillfully made the 
rug. 

The children realized that however 
attractive the Dutch home might be, 
it would not be complete without 
people. They did not want to use paper 
dolls, they seemed more effective in 
other situations. Fortunately the class 
possessed a miscellaneous collection of 
material including a few wooden clothes 
pins, and cotton, dyed yellow, was 
pasted on top of the heads for hair. 
These figures being Dutch, must be 
blonde. Match stems were fastened on 
to form arms and small bits of carved 
wood were glued to the two sticks of 
the pins for feet. Then came a lesson 
in designing and sewing for the Dutch 
family. Some of the figures were dressed 
as boys and others as girls. They were 
then placed in life-like postures, one 
standing by a small clay churn, others 
apparently busy at other tasks. 

The children, in learning other inter- 
esting facts about the Dutch, had 
studied foods, what the small boys and 
girls ate to make them so round and 
rosy. Milk, of course, held this secret, 
butter and cheese. Not only cheese the 
color of buttercups, but cheese as red 
as a Dutch tulip! What a beautiful 
sandwich red cheese would make be- 
tween slices of rich brown bread! To 


REPRODUCING A DUTCH KITCHEN 
INVOLVED MANY ARTS 


make cheese would be a little too diffi- 
cult for the class, but the teacher 
promised that they might churn milk 
and make butter. 

Milk was obtained at a nearby dairy 
and the interesting process was begun. 
To the children who had seen only the 
carefully wrapped butter taken from a 
box, this process of making butter 
before their eyes was an absorbing ex- 
perience. After the wait for the milk to 
turn, there was a careful washing of 
hands and the churning began. The 
teacher had obtained a churn which 
would hold enough milk for all of the 
children to have some, and each was 
allowed to share the churning. At last 
the butter came and there was the fas- 
cinating process of separating the 
yellow butter from the fresh cool but- 
termilk. Then in their Dutch costumes 
the children ate graham crackers with 
butter and drank buttermilk. 

This had been an interesting and 
delightful project. It had made the 
plain facts of history and geography as 
absorbing as a book of romance. The 
children had learned how to travel, 
what a traveler should wear, how to 
appreciate the quaint customs of 
another country, and had learned some- 
thing of the art, literature, and industry 
of a foreign people. This project, too, 
had made each of their studies seem 
vital and important, had developed 
imagination and skill, and had been 
altogether a useful and _ successful 
activity, 
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New Styles 


in Home Work 


By F. A. BOGGESS 


Principal, University Hill School, Boulder, Colorado 


"Tiere has been a_ growing 
demand that home work in the schools 
of America shall be abolished and pres- 
ent indications seem to point to a not 
very distant day when it will be a thing 
of the past. Such an outcome will be a 
distinct misfortune and will seriously 
interfere with the complete functioning 
of our educational system. In fact it 
will be a backward step which will 
cripple the work of the schools im- 
measurably. A forward movement 
should have been made in this direction 
long ago. 

No blame can well be attached to 
the public for its protest against home 
work, as it is now understood. It is 
true that there are many arguments 
against it. In fact these arguments are 
so convincing that many educators 
have either satisfied themselves that 
home work is bad or else have such a 
desire to be on the winning side that 
they have joined the movement to 
have it abolished. It is true that many 
homes are not equipped for study, that 
children should have time for play 
and relaxation, and that parents should 
not be expected to do the work which 
properly belongs to the schools. But 
in my judgment the real difficulty lies 
in the fact that the question of improv- 
ing methods of home work has been 
almost entirely overlooked and neg- 
lected, when other improvements in 
our schools were under consideration. 
Methods of instruction have almost 
completely changed, but methods of 
assigning home work remain much the 
same. Parents are as anxious today as 
they have ever been to have their 
children fully educated and their time 
put to the best possible use, but they 
cry out, not against the school claiming 
outside time, but against the obsolete 
and impractical methods which are 
being used. 

There should be two fundamental 
objectives of home work. The first is 
to add to the pupil’s store of useful 
knowledge and skills. The second, to 
make an effort to have young people 
form habits of reading, study, inven- 
tion and research which will last 


through life and 
offer inspiration for 
the profitable use 
of leisure time. The 
second objective 
has never been 
given adequate 
consideration by 
most teachers. Too 
often the assign- 
ment still sounds 
like: “Learn the 
seven’s in the mul- 
tiplication table,” 
“Write each of the 
words in the spell- 
ing lesson ten 
times,” “‘Write a 
page of ovals in penmanship,” “Study 
the next ten pages of history,” ““Memo- 
rize five stanzas of this poem,” “Solve 
all the algebra problems on pages 76 
and 77,” “Learn the names of the 
bones in the head.” 

All such assignments, if they are 
done by the child, probably add to his 
store of useful knowledge or skills, 
but it is a grave question whether it is 
fair to ask children to carry them out 
when the older members of the family 
consider their day’s work done and sit 
about more or less carefree and doing 
as they please. It is also doubtful 
whether they point the way to life- 
long habits which we are anxious to 
see our children acquire. Is it not pos- 
sible to find assignments for outside 
time which will be just as important 
from the standpoint of the knowledge 
acquired and at the same time have 
enough thrill and interest about them 
to become the things which boys and 
girls really want most to do? And can 
they not be such as will lead toward 
useful life trends. 


Wren these children who are 
now in our schools reach manhood 
and womanhood it is highly probable 
they will live in a world which requires 
not more than five hours per day for 
five days per week for making a living. 
They are destined or doomed to have 


more leisure time on their hands than 
any civilized people ever had. It is 
my firm conviction that what our 
pupils learn to do with this extra 


time will answer the question of 
America’s future. Put to creative use 
for raising more and better flowers, 
shrubs and trees; making more beauti- 
ful and comfortable homes; writing 
better and more inspiring music and 
books; discovering more intelligent 
ways of doing things and investigating 
deeply hidden scientific facts; this 
leisure time will make our country 
into the greatest place the world has 
ever seen. But if this extra time is used 
to seek new thrills and is capitalized 
for commercialized amusements, then 
it will become a curse and the nation 
will lose the fundamental principles 
on which its stability rests. Up to this 
time work has. been America’s salva- 
tion. Deprive the people of the op- 
portunity or necessity for work and 
the gravest danger threatens. 

One day a junior-high boy came to 
my office carrying a mechanical con- 
trivance in his hands and asked eagerly: 
““May I put this in the storeroom so 
it may be locked up and there will be 
no danger of its being stolen or 
broken?”’ 

“You surely may, Richard,” I 
replied, “‘but what is it you have there 
which is so valuable?” 

Then he showed it to me. It was a 
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model of an ancient catapult which he 
had constructed as a project in his 
history class. He had obtained most of 
his information from a picture and 
had spent two weeks of his leisure 
time in making his model. On this 
morning it was completed and brought 
proudly to school. He had exhibited it 
in the history class and now it was to 
be put away until the annual history 
assembly program when it was to be 
exhibited by its maker before all the 
students of the junior-high school. 
Why shouldn’t it be put under lock 
and key! It was a precious possession. 
There it stood complete in every de- 
tail. Its four wheels were made of 
solid pieces of wood with braces nailed 
across them and strips of copper used 
for tires. Every piece of timber was 
properly placed and the braces were so 
arranged as to stand the greatest 
strain as rocks were hurled. The bow 
which furnished the power was per- 
fectly fashioned and the windlass 
which drew it taut had every detail 
complete even to a ratchet to hold it in 
place. This model threw a rock the size 
of a pea about twenty-five feet, but it 
did far more than that. It employed 
a boy’s spare time profitably for two 
weeks and it held 250 growing young- 
sters spellbound when it was being 
demonstrated. 

We locked the model up safely and 
then I asked: “Well, Richard, what 
are you going to do next?” 

‘““Make a box kite,’’ was the reply 
without hesitation. 

“Can you make one that will fly?” 

‘*Tt has to fly, for you see I am mak- 
ing it to submit for a Boy Scout’s 
merit badge. If it doesn’t fly it is not 
counted worthy a badge.” 

But the box kite evidently got tem- 
porarily side-tracked, for about two 
weeks later Richard was back in the 
office to exhibit a stage setting which 
he had made to illustrate ““‘The Man 
Without a Country.” It was a ninth- 
grade literature assignment for home 
work. He had taken a small wooden 
box about sixteen inches long and 
seven or eight inches wide and deep, 
placed it on its side and constructed a 
theater scene therein. He had chosen 
the closing scene. Philip Nolan lay in 
a bed, the head and foot of which 
were made of bent wires fastened se- 
curely in the floor, while the rails 
were pieces of metal soldered to the 
ends. Nolan’s head lay on a real pillow 
while clean sheets covered him. By 
his side in a real chair sat Danforth, 
telling the dying man the story of his 
country. On one end of a nearby table 
lay a Bible which looked very real, 


and a lamp with a perfectly con- 
structed shade stood at the other end. 
One wall showed in the center a picture 
of Washington and the American eagle 
surrounded by American flags, while 
on either side was a porthole which 
showed a beautiful sunset at sea. 
These portholes were covered with 
isinglass which were skillfully painted 
in sunset colors. Richard had made an 
evening call on the art supervisor to 
learn just how to do it. On the wall at 


One of the school problems with which 
American Childhood is concerned is 
that of budgeting the school-child’s 
time. Among the notable articles on 
this subject that we have published in 
past years have been ‘* Does the Long 
School Day Menace Child Health,” 
by Frank Howard Richardson, ** The 
All-Y ear School,” by Warren A. Roe, 
Newark, New Jersey, and ** Home 
Work is School Work Out of Place,” 
by William H. Holmes, superin- 
tendent of the Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
public schools. 

The article we publish this month 
sounds a stirring note. Mr. Boggess 
would extend the school program to 
offer help and incentive for work in 
the home. 


the foot of the bed was a map of his 
country which Nolan was supposed to 
have made, each state a different color, 
and a large tract west of the Missis- 
sippi left indefinite. 

“My, that’s fine,” said I, for the 
story has always been one of my 
favorites. 

“Wait a minute. I want to show 
you something else.” 

Then out of Richard’s pocket came 
a tiny key which unlocked a small 
padlock at the rear of the stage. He 
lifted a lid, made a connection, and 
behold his scene was flooded with 


light from a tiny bulb set at the center- 


of the top of the opening and shielded 
by a reflector of tin. 

“You see,” said Richard, “I locked 
that up so the kids wouldn’t run down 
my battery playing with it.” 

That was a good piece of home work. 
The boy was learning literature. He 
was learning patriotism and good 
citizenship. He was making wise use 
of leisure time. He was doing some- 
thing which might possibly lead to a 
good life-long habit. Do you think he 
regarded his home work as drudgery 
and felt himself abused because he had 
to do it? 


"Tere came a day when the 
annual Hobby-Day program was to 
be given in assembly. At this time any 
boy or girl in our school who has a 
creative hobby which they care to 
demonstrate may secure a place on the 
program. Richard’s name had _ been 
handed in, so I was not surprised when 
he appeared before school carrying a 
beautiful model of a monoplane which 
he had constructed. He wanted to 
leave it in the office for safe-keeping 
until time to go to the gymnasium. 
The craft was very graceful and light. 
The frame was made of balsam wood 
while the wings and body were covered 
with Japanese tissue. Power was pro- 
vided by a long rubber band which 
reached from the rudder in the rear 
to the propeller. 

“Will it fly?” I asked. 

“You’d be surprised,” was _ his 
reply. He wanted to keep the real 
answer for a surprise, so I did not ask 
him to give away his secret. 

When his time came he spoke briefly 
and clearly about how he had con-’ 
structed his model, the materials used, 
and a little about aviation in general. 
Then he took his place at the west end 
of the floor of the gymnasium with 
his model hoisted high above his head. 
There was a moment’s pause while his 
audience waited breathlessly. Then he 
released his machine and it sailed 
gracefully away with just the slightest 
hum of the propeller. It rose slightly, 
skimmed the top of some platform 
screens, and came to a stop when the 
opposite wall was struck. The crowd 
gave this young aviator such an ac- 
claim as Lindy got at Paris, and he 
staged another flight which proved 
even more spectacular than the first. 

Getting ready for this program was 
a good bit of home work. It illustrates 
the new style which must be adopted 
if the schools are to do their full duty 
by their children. 

Richard has earned two honors this 
year. The first one came to him for 
making a kodak book. The regulations 
require that this book contain fifty- 
four pictures taken by himself during: 
the school year. That in itself is good 
training, but it isn’t all by any means. 
He is an enthusiastic member of the 
Photography Club and has learned to 
use this hobby of his to advantage. 
When the United States Marine Band 
came to town he got the leader, Captain 
Taylor Branson, to pose for him and 
thus made the acquaintance of one of 
the finest of Uncle Sam’s men. Then 
when Lawrence Gould, Commander 
Byrd’s first lieutenant on his South 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Sane Economy 


By JOHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


"Tiesr of leadership is the ability to meet emergencies 
and carry on. Every School Department as well as every 
other activity is faced with the probability of reduced 
revenue this year. Those who escape the wave of economy 
will indeed be fortunate. That does not necessarily imply 
reduced efficiency. Our problem is to meet the situation 
squarely, to make the necessary adjustments and, at the 
same time, retain, so far as is possible, the educational ad- 
vantages we have been so many years establishing. 

The easy way to meet any economy program is to de- 
liberately eliminate departments, and the usual method 
employed is to cut out those departments that are cultural 
in their nature and therefore more difficult to defend to the 
public. Many schools have been applauded for their willing- 
ness to satisfy the public demand for economy through the 
elimination of such forces as the kindergarten, music, and 
drawing. They should have been severely criticized for their 
lack of resourcefulness in not meeting the situation, with- 
out placing the burden upon any one group of activities. 

Our educational program has been one of slow growth. 
Educators have worked long and earnestly to introduce 
subjects that enrich the curriculum and the lives of our 
citizens; to deliberately relinquish any of the ground gained 
would certainly be a sign of weakness. Such a procedure 
would show one of two things, either the subjects them- 
selves are of so little importance that they can be sacrificed 
with slight, or no harm, in which case, they should never 
have been introduced in the curriculum; or indicate a very 
evident lack of ability to meet the situation squarely, and 
carefully scrutinize our activities all along the line. We 
are fitting boys and girls for useful lives and we cannot af- 
ford to neglect the cultural side of our program. The busi- 
ness world is recognizing the value of commercial art to a 
greater extent than ever before in the history of modern 
business. The automobile is an outstanding example of the 
lengths to which commercial organizations are willing to go 
in order to appeal to the cultural side of the buying public. 

Musical programs, sponsored by commercial advertisers 
over the radio are an example of the value placed upon an 
appeal to the cultural side of modern life. In other words, 
the kindergarten, the arts, have gained their place in our 
school pfogram as a result of long and persistent effort on 
the part of far-sighted educators, who were wise enough to 
look beyond the immediate present. To relinquish any of 
these advantages would be to take a long step backward. 
It might solve the immediate problem but it would deprive 
the present generation of that training that tends to enrich 
their lives. Economy is necessary and should be practiced 
in public expenditures. The worth-while executive will find 
ways and means to accomplish his purpose without weaken- 
ing his educational structure. 


Understanding and Reading 


By HELEN M. REYNOLDS 
Department of Kindergarten and Primary Education, Seattle, Washington 


Tn primary school of yesterday 
often gave its days to learning to read 
words. Today we realize in some degree 
that from the beginning we may build 
for rich understanding of these words, 
used in conversation at home and in 
the kindergarten or found in the story 
books of the early school years. The 
emphasis on “content” from the be- 
ginning has brought about many 
changes in procedure. In days not so 
far distant, primary textbooks in 
reading had no table of contents — 
there were no contents to list! In the 
kindergarten there were few books for 
the children. Now the room library 
in the kindergarten is an accepted fact 
and its texts contain ideas. Books are 
appreciated as contributing to the ex- 
perience of children. We choose for the 
five-year-old, big picture books con- 
taining the trains they see, the ships 
in which they ride, the aeroplanes they 
love, the automobiles crowding our 
streets. But we do not stop here. We 
supply the books which picture farm 
animals, the wild beasts of the Zoo. 
The teacher writes down in the chil- 
dren’s own book the dictated tale of 
the trip to the “store around the cor- 
ner” and they draw the pictures to 
decorate the margins. They love to 
bring her later, at the Library Hour, 
the little square book with the story 
of “Mr. Brown’s Grocery Store.” 
Many times they hear this story and 
the rhyme, “The store around the 
corner has groceries to sell.” At Thanks- 
giving time they receive a copy of the 
little rhyme in great primer type. 
They paste it into the little folder. A 
design is drawn upon the cover and a 
picture made inside — small Tom him- 
self on his way to the grocery store. 
Tom takes his Thanksgiving card 
home to mother. He knows that the 
grocery store supplies many of the good 
things for the Thanksgiving dinner. 
He comes back to find, down 
low where it meets his eye, 
a page from a magazine 
cover, showing a friendly Mr. 
Brown mounted above a let- 
tered copy of his rhyme. He 
helps to build the store in 
one corner with boxes or 
blocks and continues his play 
with the Christmas sales. No 


emphasis is placed on symbols in 
abstract, but symbols with meanings. 
One of the children in the work period 
prepares an extra Thanksgiving card, 
the grocery store poem with the il- 
lustration. This goes upon the library 
table in the kindergarten. 


In our series of articles on kinder- 
garten-primary education by promi- 
nent supervisors, this discussion of 
thought content in relation to reading 
is of deep significance. Building upon 
a foundation of kindergarten activi- 
ties, Miss Reynolds shows how this 


study of meanings continues through 
the elementary school and vitalizes 
the entire curriculum. 

The accounts of activities are all 
based upon the work of the Seattle 
public schools. 


I, ANOTHER kindergarten, the 
cold days of winter found all the chil- 
dren interested in “How We Keep 
Warm at Our House.” The teacher 
wrote the list on the blackboard as 
dictated by the children, a record of 
their thinking: fires, blankets, hot food, 


CONSTRUCTING PUPPETS 
VITALIZES LANGUAGE AND ART 


woolen clothes. The group was asked 
to look for pictures at home which 
showed how people keep warm. If 
the pictures were in old magazines, 
perhaps mother would let them bring 
them. The next day from those brought 
and the teacher’s own supply, a col- 
lection of pictures was made for a book 
to be placed in the library. Each pic- 
ture was labeled in clear script and 
also in typed words. A few days later 
a visit was paid to the school furnace 
room. The janitor was kind in answer- 
ing the questions of the children. The 
teacher kept a record of the questions 
and later, together, they “wrote” a 
story about their visit. This story was 
pasted into a book with the pictures 
they drew of the trip and, when they 
were invited by the first grade to a 
party, they took the book with them 
as a present. They were particularly 
delighted and surprised when one of 
the first-grade children read the book. 


Ix A third kindergarten, the 
gift of the little book, “Mr. Brown’s 
Grocery Store,” started an interesting 
series of activities. The children brought 
boxes. A committee was chosen to 
build the store. They consulted the 
book to see how the shelves were ar- 
ranged. The teacher contributed a 
sign and a toy telephone. She told 
another story, “The Grocery Man,” 
from “Here and Now Stories.” The 
children made clay fruits and vege- 
tables. They brought empty cans and 
boxes from home. They made paper 
money and paper bags. They learned 
to hold the telephone at a proper 
distance from the mouth and tried to 
give their grocery orders intelligently 
and to answer courteously. The teacher 
found a song, “The Market Man,” in 
“Singing Time,” which gave them still 
greater pleasure. Here was “contact 
with essential realities.” 


in an 
advanced kindergarten 
group who had been 
drawing pictures of 
their own houses had 
agreed to try to draw 
straight walls, a good 
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“OH, WONDERFUL MOUNTAIN, 
YOU GIVE US SO MANY THINGS" 


roof, windows, at least one door, and a 

chimney high enough to carry off the 
ry. 

smoke. The teacher believed that they 

wouldenjoy “The House’’ by Josephine 

Preston Peabody: 


The House 


First of all I draw the smoke 
Trailing up the sky, 

Then the chimney underneath, 
The birds all flying by; 

Then the house, and every window, 
Watching like an eye. 
Everybody else begins 

With the house. But I 

Love the smoke the best of all; 
And you don’t know why! 
Here it goes, like little feathers 
Sailing up the sky! 


Before reading the poem to them the 
teacher said, “Here’s a new book. 
I'll read you a poem. This tells how one 
little girl drew a picture of a house. 
What did she draw first?” After the 
second reading, one child volunteered 
to draw just as the little girl in the poem 
did. The group went to the reading ta- 
ble to look for pictures of houses with 
“smoke trailing up the sky ” and “birds 
all flying by.”’ The teacher said, “You 
may find among my cards a house 
picture with some reading underneath. 
I will read it for you if you like. It 
may tell you something - interesting 
that the picture does not tell.” 


I, THE first grade this study of 
meanings continues. Children feel that 
‘warmth of personal possession” which 
James describes in the record of their 
own happy experiences. The delight 
in the orchestra was utilized by one 
teacher. The children’s own word 
reactions to orchestra-time suggested 
the story which “grew” upon the 
blackboard: 


Goody! Goody! I do like our band. 
Rub-a-dub-dub! 


The drums say 
that. 

Ting-a-ling- 
ling, 

Listen to the 
bells ring. 
We like our 

rhythm band. 
Miss L— 
plays the 
victrola 
We keep time. 
John, Mary 
and Harry 
made drums. 


Rub-a-dub-dub! 
We have eight kinds of instruments. 
There are 


bells a triangle 
clogs a tambourine 
drums cymbals 


rhythm sticks a victrola 

We listen to the record. 

It tells us how fast to play. 

Rub-a-dub-dub! 

Ting-a-ling-ling! 

Tap-tap-tap! 

Seeing their stories written is a helpful 
step in the connecting of words with 
the actual delight in the orchestra. The 
next day a copy of the story in great 
primer type, with wide margins for il- 
lustrations, gave a new chance to 
conquer the mechanical difficulties 
through keen interest in the content. 

A series of visits made by a first- 
grade class in a unit of work planned on 
“Our School” gave rise to a series of 
charts: (1) Things we do at school. 
(2) Our rules. (3) Mr. S’s room (the 
custodian’s quarters). (4) Miss T’s 
room (the kindergarten). (5) Miss B’s 
room (the nurse’s room). (6) Mr. 
Brown’s room (the manual training 
shop). (7) Miss C’s room (the school 
library). 

One day’s visit was made to the 
sewing room. The class had been pre- 
pared for the trip by being told the 
story “The Children’s New Dresses” 
in the “Here and Now Story Book,” 
and the stories 
about cotton 
and Jo-Boy’s 
clothes by 
Madge Big- 
ham. They 
knew that they 
would make a 
new chapter 
for their book 
“Our School.” 
The pleasure 
was great in 
discovering 
that at school 
they were sew- 


ing “just like mother at home.” The 
room had been so full of unexpected 
objects of interest that the teacher 
knew that a second visit would be 
needed before the children could clear 
up their impressions. She wrote as 
they talked. 


We saw the girls. 

They were sitting down. 

They were all working. 

They had made four dresses. 

They showed us their work. 

We saw them measure their thread! 


One child said, “We could make a 
whole chart just about the things we 
saw! We saw so many things, pajamas 
and aprons and dresses.” 

The children went to their seats to 
draw pictures for the chart which they 
would find printed the next morning. 
The teacher planned a study of these 
drawings to discover misunderstand- 
ings. Here again the desire to read their 
great-primer typed stories for the in- 
dividual books would be an incentive 
to apply principles of word recogni- 
tion in the effort to read of the pleasur- 
able experience. Here was a contact 
with one of the vocations which makes 
children more comfortable and protects 
them from the wind or weather. Dr. 
Gray stresses the advantage of often 
writing the story in the presence of the 
children in these early stages of “‘at- 
taching meanings to words.” 


A situation described 
was that of providing for a group of 
Japanese children those experiences 
which will aid them in enjoying the 
story of “The Egg Hunt” in “Surprise 
Stores” by Hardy, pp. 132-137. In 
their homes some of the Easter customs 
had evidently been adopted and on the 
Friday before, the teacher had arranged 
an Easter egg hunt. In this way a 
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common experience had been provided 
for these children whose background 
was meager. This egg hunt was talked 
over and enjoyed by teacher and 
children. In the midst of the conversa- 
tion Miss H said, ‘““We’d better 
write this down. Then we'll have 
another story about ourselves for the 
reading table.” As the teacher wrote, 
she edited the dictated story, having in 
mind the words in the book which 
would be unfamiliar to this group, 
unless used in conversation and in the 
account of their own party. The chil- 
dren were then given the books and 
asked to look in the index for an Easter 
story. Through the teacher's foresight 
they were prepared to 
enjoy the similar experi- 
ences of other children. 
The story was read in 
sections, conversation 
being stimulated by the 
teacher's questions. Diffi- 
culties were uncovered in 
this first study. As the 
teacher desired to encour- 
age conversation, she sug- 
gested a dramatization of 
the story for a primary 
assembly. The books were 
out of reach and the chil- 
dren must needs talk their 
parts. With this  back- 
ground so carefully de- 
veloped they were ready 
to add to their conversa- 
tional English some new 
meanings with those puzzling English 
words! 


Tix enjoyment of poetry brings 
to children opportunities for adding 
“lovely words” to their everyday 
store. In the December, 1931, issue of 
Childhood Education, Miss Ramsey 
suggests for our study the philosophy 
underlying the effort to bring to chil- 
dren the opportunities of the poetry 
lover. We must love the swing of the 
verses ourselves. We must prize the bit 
of verse. We must be full of poetry as 
the children say, ready to bring it 
forth at the right moment. 

In one second-grade room, the 
teacher has collected many child poems 
and supplied for each one an illustra- 
tion. Poems and pictures are beautifully 
mounted. Frequently new ones appear. 
Always in every spare moment, the 
teacher answers the call to “Read ‘The 
Fairies in the Garden,’” or “I'd like 
to hear the silvery ‘Moon Man.’” The 
poetry cards are always within reach. 
Children bring poems and draw pic- 
tures to go with them. The teacher 


brings a picture and “wonders” if 
someone knows what poem it made her 
think of. The teacher reads and reads 
and invites comments. The children 
listen to the swing and enjoy the 
pleasant-sounding new words. They 
ask a question now and then. Some day 
a child says, “I’d like to read that 
myself,’ and he does. He has caught 
the swing and absorbed the new word 
or phrase. Children must hear poetry 
read beautifully and often before they 
can enjoy reading it themselves. Drop 
into this room at any time and say, 
“I would enjoy hearing some good 
poetry.” Everybody is ready to gratify 
your desire. If you bring your contribu- 


GRADE SIX 
DUCES “HANSEL AND GRETEL” 
IN A PUPPET PLAY 


WRITES AND PRO- 


tion you are a favored guest. In this 
situation, the teacher knows the back- 
ground of experience which the children 
possess. She knows which poems will 
fit. Conversation discloses misunder- 
standings. Her appreciative reading 
unfolds new meanings. Her selections 
lift gradually the quality of verse 
enjoyed. 


I, A third grade in an Italian 
section, poems and pictures painted 
by the children revealed new possi- 
bilities of happiness, new understand- 
ings of delicate shades of meaning. It 
began when Tony found a picture that 
“just goes with that poem you read to 
us about, ‘The Elfman’ you know; 
‘I met a little elfman once.’” The 
teacher said, “So it does, Tony. We'll 
put them together on this pretty sheet 
of violet paper, right here on the 
bulletin board.” Matching of poems 
and pictures, and stories and pictures 


became a favorite game. When one 
child made a specially good picture of 
his house the teacher found a poem to 
go with it. Large calcimine pictures 
were painted. The room overflowed 
with paintings and poetry, or pictures 
and “lovely parts” from stories. The 
principal suggested the hall bulletin 
boards, and a Picture-Poetry Show 
followed. The “dull” little girl painted 
the fairy ring which her reading lesson 
described, and all kinds of houses in 
distant lands were painted to illustrate 
rhymes chosen from “Poems for the 
Children’s Hour” by Josephine Bou- 
ton. How fortunate that they had no 
illustrations! The teacher read and 
reread the poems aloud by 
request until the rhythm 
carried the new hard words 
of the new language into 
their consciousness. 

Then they were ready 
to give a Poetry — Picture 
Assembly for the other 
children. Delight in every- 
day things with which they 
were familiar, enhanced by 
bits of fancy in verse or 
stories which they could 
comprehend, enriched the 
everyday thinking and 
helped to better under- 
standing of the adopted 
language. The swing of the 
rhyme or poem served to 
hold the new words and 
phrases in the child’s mind 
when the talking-over and illustrating 
had helped clear up the images which 
the words aroused. 


i. A class containing many 
pupils of limited ability, the teacher 
wished to give to them the chance of 
enjoying the poem “What is Pink?” 
by Christina Rossetti. In the pursuit 
of “beautiful spots in our neighbor- 
hood” the following had paved the 
way for the little poem. 

1. A conversation concerning the 
beautiful things seen on a walk to the 
library. 

2. Enjoyment of a bouquet of flowers 
loaned by another room. 

3. An explanation of the difference 
between poppies and tulips. 

4. The teacher had described the 
flowers growing on the brink of a 
fountain. 

5. A discussion of wheat and barley, 
arising when a child had picked ripened 
grass seed and asked, “‘Is this wheat?” 

6. The children had read the story of 
“The Ugly Duckling.” The teacher 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Adventures 


in Farming 


By VICTORIA LYLES 


Director of Elementary Schools, York, Pennsylvania 


Tus first-grade children whose 
classroom is pictured here seemed never 
to tire of dramatic free play with their 
farm properties. Their background of 
farm experiences included school ex- 
cursions to farms, and also many visits 
to farms made by individual pupils. 
Several of the children had had consid- 
erable first-hand experiences with pigs, 
chickens, ganders, horses, cows and 
calves. Nearly all of them had been 
taken, at one time or another, to the 
country with their parents for the pur- 
pose of purchasing such commodities as 
apples, pumpkins, eggs, or sausages. 
All had driven through the countryside 
and had seen the big comfortable Penn- 
sylvania barns, with their overhanging 
upper stories, and their important silos. 
All had worked for weeks in the activi- 
ties of their classroom farm unit. 


A visiTor to this classroom, dur- 
ing the pupils’ free-activity period, 
caught vivid reflections of the pupils’ 
various farm-life experiences. Among 
the children’s activities were: reading 
from their own farm booklets; looking 
at farm picture books; painting on the 
easel; playing with their wooden farm 
animals by moving them in and out of 
the barn-yard and across the floor, all 


the time making up imaginary conver- 
sations for them; sawing farm animals 
from beaver board; and talking about 
such things as butter making, the baby 
chicks which had lived for a while in the 
classroom, the way the wheat stalks 
growing in boxes in the classroom 
leaned toward the sunlight, the ferocity 
of a certain gander, the marvellous 
way in which hatching chickens man- 
age to emerge from the eggs, and the fact 
that butter could be churned from the 
cream in the school-lunch milk bottles. 

These are three of the reading les- 
sons which the pupils themselves wrote 
co-operatively for their farm booklets: 


1. I saw cows on the farm. 
I saw horses on the farm. 
I saw pigs on the farm. 
I saw dogs on the farm. 
I saw sheep on the farm. 
I saw cats on the farm. 
2. The cow gives us milk. 
The milk is good and sweet. 
Beef comes from 
the cow. 
Mother roasts the 
beef. 
Leather is made 
from the cow’s skin. 
Mother has a 
leather purse. 


EXCURSIONS, HAND- 
WORK AND DRAMATIC 
PLAY WERE CORRELATED 
WITH REGULAR SUBJECTS 


Belts and shoes are made of 

leather. 
3. The farmer ploughs the ground. 

Sometimes he harrows it. 

Then he plants seeds. 

He rakes the ground over the 
seeds. 

Soon, the seeds sprout and come 
up. 

The seeds grow and grow. 

We have some vegetables to eat. 

We have some vegetables to sell. 


"Bie following teacher check 
list is indicative of the practice of 
subject-matter learnings, and the prac- 
tice of desirable personality and emo- 
tional traits: 


Subject Matter Learnings 


Reading: 

Reading of co-operative stories, writ- 
ten by themselves. These stories were 
based upon their own actual farm 
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experiences and observations; each 
child made and illustrated his own farm 
booklet and could read from it. 
Reading some of the words in a col- 
lection of animal and farm picture 
books. 
Informal matching tests where the 
children associated a farm picture with 
the printed word naming the picture. 


Arithmetic: 

Measuring a pint of cream for churn- 
ing. 

Counting pennies to be used in 
purchase of cream. 

Measuring lumber for farm buildings 
and fences. 

Estimating relative heights of barn, 
silo, fence, animals. 

Counting number of crackers needed 
for party. The butter which they 
themselves had churned was spread on 
crackers. 

Counting number of plates and 
napkins needed for party. 

Counting chickens in the coop. 

Counting pigs in the pen. 

Number vocabulary; higher, lower, 
larger, smaller, more, less, in front, 
behind, top, longer, shorter, handful. 


Geography and History: 

“What my ‘grampa’ told me, about 
when he was a boy on a farm.” 

Enlarged conception of home and 
neighborhood, result of trips and ex- 
cursions. 

Easy map work, drawing of large, 
simple floor maps. 

Old and new kinds of churns. 

Weather observations; observations 
of seasons. 

Topographical observations: hills, 
valleys, mountains, creeks, valleys. 


Science: 

Cream “sours.” 

Churning of cream. 

Effects of sunlight on classroom boxes 
of growing wheat. 

Keeping weather record. 

Planting seeds; watering and caring 
for sprouting grain. 

Sanitary arrangement for caring for 
live pets in classroom. 

Shelter, care and food for animals. 


Handwriting: 
Some manuscript in connection with 
the farm booklets. 


Music: 
Songs: 
“Oh, Cow, Oh, Cow, What Use 
Are You?”’ 
““Dapple Gray.” 
“The Dairy Maids.” 
“The Dear Old Tree.” 


Fine and Practical Arts: 

Easel posters. 

Drawing of crayon pictures; painting 
pictures. 

Making booklets. 

Paper cutting for booklet and posters. 

Making charts of vegetables, ani- 
mals, flowers. 

Modelling animals and other objects. 

Stick-print designs. 

Building barn. 

Building silo. 

Building fence. 

Building coop. 

Sawing farm animals out of wood. 


Oral English: 

Much free discussion of what had 
been seen on farm excursions. 

Much discussion of baby chicks and 
rabbits which were kept for a few 
days in classroom. 

Discussion of plans for work. 

Much dramatic free play. Moving 
clay and wooden animals about and 
talking for them. “The horse says, 
‘Here I go out to plow, and now I 
come home to eat my supper and go to 
sleep in my barn.’” 

Discussion of seed planting. 

Vocabulary increase: Some of the 
new words were: silo, harrow, furrow, 
sprout, excursion, incubator, gander, 
goslings, valleys, mountains, thermom- 
eter, coop, barn, coping saws, compass 
saw, Vise. 

Each child talked at an assembly to 
which parents were invited. 

Happy, fluent oral practice was had 
at the party at which the butter which 
the children themselves had churned 
was served. 


Practice of Personality and 
Emotional Traits: 


Resourcefulness and Thrift: 

Each child secured a discarded 
grocery-store box for lumber for his 
share of construction. 

The children supplied the hay and 
straw for the barn. 

Farm animals were sawed from 
scraps of beaver board found by the 
teacher and pupils. 

Discarded magazines were scanned 
for farm pictures. 

Seed catalogs were used extensively. 

Children brought in such supplies as 
fabric, lumber, tacks, nails, string, 
paint, brushes. 


Co-operation: 

The children took turns helping one 
another to nail and saw. 

They took turns at using the various 
tools. 


They shared materials. 
They took turns at the easel. 


Persistence: 

In some instances, great concentra- 
tion was exercised in the matter of 
sawing out the animals. The teacher 
discouraged stopping at the first failure 
or difficulty. 


Friendliness and Tolerance: 

In their informal dramatic play, 
which to a great extent replaced the 
old-fashioned seatwork, the children 
practiced courtesy by being reasonably 
quiet while the other children were 
‘reciting.’ 

They were commended for good hu- 
mor in the matter of taking turns at 
playing with the various wooden 
animals. 

The children admitted that it was 
right to share and take turns in the 
matter of feeding the fish, rabbits, 
and chicks; no child expected to be 
exceptionally favored. 


Kindness to Animals: 

The obligation of children to shelter, 
feed and give exercise and water to 
their pets or other animals, and to 
keep homes of the pets clean and warm 
was practiced. 


Orne way of emphasizing the 
importance of an activity program for 
children is to say that it may provide 
for their incessant activities without 
at the same time burdening them with 
a sense of guilt. The activities of the 
unit may be the means of giving the 
children legitimate, approved, educa- 
tive and interesting outlets for the 
irrepressible needs and urges to ques- 
tion, handle, manipulate, observe, dis- 
cuss, dramatize, create, imitate, to be 
healthfully engaged, physically and 
emotionally, in almost ceaseless ac- 
tivity. 

The titles of some of the reading 
and picture books used in the unit 
are: 


“The Chicken World.” 
**Grandfather’s Farm.” 

“The Singing Farmer.” 
‘Friends in Fur and Feathers.” 
“Farmyard Friends.” 

** Animal Pets.” 

“Mischief Makers.” 

“Animal Picture Book.” 
‘“*Four-footed Friends.” 


A considerable number of inexpen- 
sive but worth-while farm books were 
bought at the “five and ten.” 
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Miusie for the Preschool Child 


By WILLIAM H. PYLE and HELEN KATHERINE MURPHY 


QDs xt the possibilities for joy 
in this world music is one of the great- 
est. To get pleasure from listening to 
music requires training and experience. 
To be able to bring pleasure to oneself 
and to others by producing music also 
requires training. Early experience in 
music is of very great importance, 
probably even greater than in the case 
of reading or art or any other source of 
culture and appreciation. We need to 
grow up with music. In infancy and 
childhood, music should have its place 
along with the food we eat and the air 
we breathe. As the child develops, music 
responses should become an actual part 
of his body. His body should become a 
sounding board upon which music will 
play. A child that grows up without 
experiencing music is like a harp that 
has never been strung. If a person’s life 
is to be enriched with music, it is vital 
that an individual begin in infancy to 
prepare for this possibility. 

Now it happens that there is no 
psychological or physiological reason 
why this training should not begin 
early. Early training not only prepares 
for future enjoyment but it gives pres- 
ent enjoyment. While a child’s early 
years are passing, as a part of his play, 
with only a little trouble and care from 
mother and teachers, he can have great 
pleasure from music and make possible 
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greater and greater pleasure throughout 
later life. 

One of the primary objects of the 
Detroit Teachers College Preschool is 
to see what is possible in musical train- 
ing for three- and four-year-olds. We 
are reporting here our actual experi- 
ments, with their results and our in- 
ferences from them. 


Singing 
Tix child’s beginning in singing 
should be in the home. The quiet time 
when the child and the parent are 
looking at a picture book, or the child 
is listening to a story, gives an oppor- 
tunity for a singing experience. A 
picture or a story may suggest an ap- 
propriate song. When the child is play- 
ing with toys, a song about his train 
or doll may be introduced. There are 
other opportunities that are rich in pos- 
sibilities for stimulating interest in 
listening to songs. For example, one 
mother takes her child of three to the 
piano and sings to her every morning 
as soon as they are out of bed. Going 
for a walk or playing on the lawn sug- 
gests songs of nature, flowers and 
animals. 
A song should be presented in an in- 


YOUNG CHILDREN REACT 
NATURALLY TO RHYTHM 


teresting manner. If there is a picture 
of a pony in the story book or picture 
book, a remark from the parent or 
teacher, such as “‘ Wouldn’t it be fun to 
have a pony ride?” is followed by the 
song of “The Pony Ride,” 140 Folk 
Songs. Other introductions such as this 
have proved successful in captivating 
the child’s interest: “You have blue 
eyes, haven’t you? I know a song about 
blue-eyed babies and brown-eyed 
babies.”” Blue Eyed Babies, Shaw. 

Sing in a light soft tone. Often a 
tired child will quickly grow calm if 
he catches an interesting phrase; he 
will stop to listen. 

Sing distinctly: The child is inter- 
ested in the story sung, so he must be 
able to hear the words. 

Sing accurately: Use the piano or 
pitch-pipe, if necessary. It is important 
to begin forming correct conceptions of 
tones. 

Emphasize catchy phrases (see lists 
of songs that suggest these phrases). 
Repeat this phrase with the right hand 
on the piano several times and sing it 
over and over slowly as long as the 
child is interested. The children quickly 
recognize these phrases themselves in 
the familiar songs and in new songs, 
and we hear them repeating the phrase 
with original melodies as well as the 
proper one when at play. These phrases 
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are composed of two and three tones 
with corresponding number of words or 
syllables, such as rock-a-bye and but- 
tercup. 

Repetition of songs: Sing many songs 
thus giving the child a broad ex- 
perience. 


often to favorites. 
There is joy in recognizing a familiar 
melody and greater opportunity for 
spontaneous singing. The more a child 
hears it the more it becomes a part 
of him, giving larger possibilities for 
expression. 

Many of the same opportunities for 
singing experience that are found in the 
home are found in the preschool, such 
as looking at pictures, playing out-of- 
doors, make-believe play with toys. 
This is, of course, more or less individ- 
ual musical experience, because if the 
song is sung within range of the group 
or any one of the group we found that 
very often before the song was finished 
there was an audience of two or more; 
and such remarks as “I have a train 
too,” from children playing near, gave 
evidence that the train song was not 
entirely lost upon them. 

We found that a group of twenty 
children were interested in music for 
twenty minutes. We had them bring 
their chairs near the piano in concert 
formation because this was found to be 
the most convenient seating arrange- 
ment. This enables each child to see the 
pianist or teacher who is singing and 
playing, also the teacher can see each 
child and sing to them instead of at 
them. The aisle makes for convenience 
in leaving and returning to chairs 
which is necessary when an individual 
is going to give a demonstration, sing- 
ing a song for the group, or giving a 
rhythmic demonstration. 


"Derr must be variety in the 
singing program because a preschool 
child is active and needs the activity, 
and because his interest span is short. 
We found that the following program 
was the most successful for maintain- 
ing interest, giving musical experience 
and opportunity for self-expression. 
This program necessarily must be re- 
arranged and varied each day to meet 
the needs and interest of the children: 

Listening to the new song played on 
the piano. 

Showing the accompanying picture, 
if there is one. 

Listening to the teacher sing the 
song through twice. 

Emphasizing certain vital phrases 


preschool period.” 


“The preschool unit in a teacher-training institution gives laboratory facilities for 
the study of children in the period before compulsory school age. At Detroit Teachers 
College the laboratory has proved of great interest to the community. We may predict 
that, in the future, a child-study laboratory of this order will be found in many com- 
munities so that mothers may consult on child problems and stress the importance 
of habit formation in the preschool life of the child. 

“Dr. Pyle and Miss Murphy have recounted some of their experiences in the pre- 


school laboratory of Detroit Teachers College. This unit in music was carried out with 
the co-operation of Kathleen Black. It is hoped that the account will be a stimulation 
to others who are interested in the field, a suggestion to the families as well as the 
schools, bringing about a feeling of greater responsibility for child nurture in the 


WarreN E. Bow, Dean, 
Detroit Teachers College 


(as previously explained) by: 
1. Playing phrase on the piano. 
2. Singing the phrase slowly, re- 
peating it at least three times. 
3. Children singing phrase. 

This must be done for fun and not as 
a drill. 

Children clap to the melody of the 
song. Repeat the one interesting phrase 
on the piano and let the children sing it. 

Give turns for rhythmic activity, 
such as gallop, allowing only eight in a 
group because we found that there was 
over-stimulation with a larger group. 

Return to song, teacher singing it 
once. 

Group then return to chairs. 


Bx children’s interest is shown 
by their requests for songs, as “I want 
the ‘Monkey Song.’” “I want the song 
about the lion.” “Sing the song about 
the woodpecker,”’ etc. 

The children sing spontaneously 
while at play, while putting on wraps, 
and waiting at table before orange 
juice is served. 

This interest in singing is carried over 
to the home. A parent asks: “What is 
it that David is trying to sing; he sings 
over and over something about ‘mead- 
ows and picking.’” It is the song “In 
the Meadow” in Sing a Song, by Shaw, 
that David was trying to reproduce. 

The children sing spontaneously. 
They sing the songs they have heard at 
home such as “The Farmer in the Dell,” 
“Rock-a-bye Baby,” “Ride a Cock 
Horse.” Also the songs that they have 
heard in school (see. list) and in Sunday 
School, “Jesus Loves Me,” “Away in a 
Manger,” “Silent Night.” 

Children give expression in singing 
in various ways. They sing original 
songs, we have observed, with and with- 
out words (see illustrations of original 
songs). Songs they have heard they 
sing spontaneously in the following 
ways: 


Sing the melody accurately and words 
accurately. 

Sing the melody accurately and 
words inaccurately. 

Sing the melody accurately and 
words original. 

Sing the melody accurately and no 
words. 

Sing the melody inaccurately and 
words accurately. 

Sing the melody inaccurately and 
words inaccurately. 

Sing the melody inaccurately and 
words original. 

To stimulate rhythmical expression 
a harmonious musical atmosphere 
should be created. To keep the music 
as a background in the schoolroom it is 
necessary that the piano be played 
softly, the soft pedal being used. It 
should not be distracting to other in- 
terests and activities in the room. All 
rhythmic selections as well as others 
should be played accurately or the 
rhythmic quality is destroyed. The 
pianist should play with a light touch 
and pronounced rhythm although the 
music should not become mechanical or 
be “pounded out.”” Emphasis should be 
given the accented beats. For rhythmic 
selections, see book lists. 

Group rhythms are successful. 

The program for the group work in 
rhythm is the same as in music, or 
rather is combined with the singing to 
give the needed variety. 

In the beginning a few suggestive 
rhythmic responses were demonstrated 
by the teacher, such as clapping, nod- 
ding, etc. First, only for the activity 
and without the music, then with piano 
accompaniment. It was very soon 
necessary only to watch the children’s 
spontaneous expressions to know their 
natural muscular reactions to any 
rhythmic piece. Children were then 
chosen who would like to be ponies and 
gallop. The gallop was found to be the 
most natural and fundamental rhythm 
for large muscular activity. The tip-toe 
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quick march was found to be a natural 
expression, and also the stamping 
march. The skip is a higher develop- 
ment of muscular co-ordination. There 
was no evidence of a natural swinging 
walk until the end of the fourth month 
of instruction and it was evidenced 
then only in three children. 

The best music to play for rhythmic 
interpretation is the following: 4-4 
time, 4-8 time, and 2-4 time may be 
used (depending, of course, on the 
rhythmic swing of the piece), generally 
speaking, for marches, skips, tip-toe, 
clapping, etc.; 3-4 time and 6-8 time 
may be used for swaying, swinging, etc. 
In some selections 6-8 may be used for 
skipping. (See list of books.) 


music was played, 
the children responded spontaneously 
wherever they happened to be. Some of 
the spontaneous rhythmic expressions 
we observed during the free music period 
were the following: 

Clapping, tapping toes, pounding 
with spade in the sand table, scraping 
in sand table, playing on toy piano, 
arms in rhythm and head nodding, 
arms up and down with fingers pointed, 
tapping toes on floor, rocking forward 
and then backward on toes then heels, 
teeter-totter; rocking on toes and heels 
with corresponding motion with arms, 
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marching with broom, tip-toe with 
pushing motion accompanied with 
choo-choo. Nodding heads on teeter 
developed into swaying bodies from 
side to side nearly to floor on alternate 
sides, changing and swaying together, 
rocking back and forth on toes with 
feet pointing in alternate positions, a 
hop with alternate feet, rocking in 
rocking chair, holding pant-legs up 
and kicking feet out in front. Swinging 
on jungle gym resulted in attempted 
responses on kiddy-kar, wagons, and 
tricycle. There would be several re- 
sponses to the same music at the same 
time; one rocking on heels and toes, 
another swinging tinker toy by long 
string, another swinging on jungle gym, 
others on teeter. 

There were constant requests for 
music for rhythms. At first the requests 
were for music for clapping, galloping 
and hopping. But as development took 
place there was experimentation with 
various forms of muscular activity. 
“Play for me, see what I can do,” 
would be followed by a demonstration 
of nodding the head and clapping 
hands at the same time, or raising on 
tip-toes and moving heels to right and 
left in time to the music. There was 


THE ORCHESTRA IS THE 
CULMINATION OF ALL 
RHYTHMIC DEVELOPMENT 


also a desire for, and frequent attempts 
with, toy-rhythms. After many inac- 
curate trials the wagons and kiddy-kars 
were made to travel about the room in 
rhythm. The teeter-totter and Peter 
Rabbit hopping seemed less difficult. 
After a very little experimentation the 
children were able to respond to these 
in exact time to the music. These were 
very popular and were requested by 
‘Please play some teeter-totter music.” 

The interest span for the group we 
found to be twenty minutes, but it 
varied widely for different individuals. 
Singing as well as rhythms, bodily 
rhythms and rhythm with the musical 
instruments, are included in the twenty- 
minute period for the group. For indi- 
viduals it varies from a few seconds to 
fifty-five minutes. Monotony was avoid- 
ed in the music by playing many differ- 
ent marches and skips. If a child was 
interested we continued playing the 
piece as long as his activity continued. 

There were opportunities for rhyth- 
mic expression in the home. This may 
be stimulated by music and a few sug- 
gestions in the home as in the school. 
Other ways such as calling the child’s 
attention to the rhythmic swing of the 
pendulum, drip, drip of the water, may 
be used. The radio may be used for 
rhythmic play when simple pieces hav- 
ing pronounced rhythm are being given. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Sixth-Grade Arithmetic 
Goes to Europe 


THE CLEVELAND, OHIO, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Ors sixth-grade pupils heard 
that a former teacher intended to 
spend her vacation in Europe, so 
they asked if they might plan her 
trip as a classroom activity. The result- 
ing unit of study held their interest 
and provided learning situations for a 
period of two months. 

It was the teacher’s aim to provide 
a life situation for the achievement of 
points in arithmetic through planning 
a trip, and to make wider use of in- 
formational material provided by busi- 
ness concerns. Letters were sent to 
railroad and steamship offices asking 
for information. In reply the pupils 
received an abundance of booklets, 
time-tables and maps. 

The pupils made up original prob- 
lems to decide from which port to 
embark, New York or Montreal. 

They decided to consider the follow- 
ing points: 

1. Cost. 

2. Length of time it would take. 

3. Means of transportation. 

They preferred leaving from Mon- 
treal, as they could take the boat trip 
down the St. Lawrence. 

The prices they found were as 
follows: 

Cleveland to Montreal by train 
$21.73. 

Cleveland to 
$19.98. 

Cleveland to New York by train 
$20.55. 

The round-trip ticket at the summer 
rate from Cleveland to Montreal was 
$34.37. 

They also found that there was a 
difference in the time it takes to go 
to the two places. 

In going to Montreal the train 
leaves Cleveland at 2:30 p.m. and ar- 
rives in Buffalo at 6:30 p.m. It leaves 
Buffalo at 8:15 p.m. and arrives in 
Montreal at 10:20 a.m. 

The train to New York leaves 
Cleveland at 6:30 p.m. and arrives in 
New York at 9:30 a.m. 

The original problems were based 
upon the above figures. 


Montreal by boat 


Alma Caldwell, General Supervisor 


"Tiey next considered the ocean 
steamer. They consulted their ad- 
vertising booklets and prepared in- 
teresting talks on the liner in which 
they were most interested. In these 
talks they considered: 

1. The size of the boat. 
2. Length of time in which it could 
cross the Atlantic. 


As stated in our issue of October, the 
Cleveland Public Schools are doing 
notable work in making arithmetic 
a living part of pupils’ activities. 
Cleveland has had a _ curriculum 
center organized to test methods of 
teaching arithmetic for concrete appli- 
cation to life situations. This experi- 
ment is an answer to the general 
criticism on the part of the public that 
boys and girls leave school poorly 
prepared in this important subject. 
The unit which we publish this 
month is of unusual interest and may 
be correlated with geography. Travel 
agencies will supply valuable illus- 
trated announcements for vitalizing 
this activity. 


3. Size of the staterooms and the 
furnishings. 

4. Dining-rooms. 

5. Facilities for and forms of en- 
tertainment. 

Pictures were shown and _ actual 
figures given to prove the advantages 
of the particular boat chosen. The 
majority of the class favored the 
Cunard liners, perhaps because they 
sent us the most interesting literature. 

The study of the liners gave another 
splendid opportunity for original prob- 
lems. These included: 


1. Comparisons. 

(a) The Berengaria with the Shen- 
andoah, Washington’s Monu- 
ment and Babe Ruth’s long- 
est hit. 

(b) The Aquitania and the Capitol 
at Washington. 


2. Denominate Numbers. 
(a) Use of lb. and tons. 


Tonnage of the boats. 
Amount of sugar, butter and 
meat required for one trip. 
(b) Dozen. 
‘ggs, oranges, apples, pine- 
apples carried on a single trip. 


3. U.S. Money. 
Cost of a trip during 
(a) Summer season. 
(b) Intermediate season. 
(c) Winter season. 


How to travel was the next con- 
sideration. In their informational read- 
ing pupils had learned that there are 
several ways in which they may travel. 


1. Three Class Boats. 

Some liners have first-, second- and 
third-class passengers. The decks one 
would occupy, the service, entertain- 
ment, ete., varied greatly with the 
price. The lowest price quoted was $175 
and the highest $1,400 for a single fare. 


2. Tourist Cruise. 

In this fare the price included all 
steamship and railroad fares, state- 
rooms, meals, hotel rooms and _ side 
trips. 


3. Single Cabin Boat. 
On the cabin boats all passengers 
traveled third class. 
Everything was 
original price. 
Before they decided upon one of 
these, the pupils studied intensively 
the countries they thought most inter- 
esting and prepared talks on the points 
of interest to be visited in each, such as: 
France: 
Eiffel Tower 
The Louvre 
Italy: 
Mt. Vesuvius 
Venice 
Leaning Tower of Pisa 
Switzerland: 
Lake Lucerne 


included in the 


HE pupils submitted two tours 


to Miss M. from which she might make 
her selection. Tour No. 1 was a 52-day 
trip. The prices ranged from $600 to 
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$1,300. The countries to be visited 
were: 


Spain Germany 
Morocco Sweden 
Algeria Norway 
Italy Scotland 
Switzerland England 
France 


Tour No. 2 was a 64-day trip. The 
prices ranged from $575 to $1,000. 
Countries to be visited were: 


Morocco Switzerland 
Algeria Germany 
Italy France 


The pupils also learned that there 
are passports and visas to be paid for 
besides the passage money. 

In connection with the selection of 
the tour and extra expenditures the 
following types of arithmetic were used: 

1. Original problems. 

2. U.S. money. 

Addition. 
Subtraction. 
Multiplication. 
Division. 

3. Study of passports, visas, travel- 
er’s checks and the cost of each. 

4. Subtraction of denominate num- 
bers in comparing the length of time it 
takes a boat to cross the Atlantic. Ex. 
Mauretania — 4 days, ten hours, 41 
minutes. Lucania — 5 days, 7 hours, 
23 minutes. 

They also had a need for the study of 
foreign money to be used on the trip 
and the rate of exchange. 


Ex. 1. Algiers and France 
100 Centimes..... 4¢ 
Franc........ 2 
Ex. 2. Italy 
1 Centisimi..... 1¢ 
1 Lira... 
Ex. 3. Germany 
1 Mark.... 24¢ 


Wren it was the 6B’s turn to 
have an assembly program to entertain 
the school they decided to have a pro- 
gram of folk songs and dances of some 
of the European countries they had 
studied in planning the trip. The pupils 
made their own costumes and had ex- 
perience in using other forms of arith- 
metic. 

1. Linear measure in planning the 
costumes and deciding upon the amount 
of material to buy. 

2. Multiplication and division of 
fractions in figuring the amount of 
material required for a single costume. 

Some of these problems involved 


U.S. money in figuring the total cost of 
material and the cost of a single 
costume. 


Correlation of subject matter 


The subjects included in planning 
our trip were as follows: 


1. Language, Spelling and Writing. 
Letters to their former teacher. 
Letters to railroad and steamship 

companies. 

Original poems to introduce the 
assembly program. 
Oral reports on: 
(a) Steamships. 
(b) Countries to be visited. 
(c) Points of interest in each 
country. 


Dramatization of the study of the 
Tarantella. 


2. Geography. 
Detailed study of: 
Morocco 
Algeria 
Italy 
Brief study of: 
Spain Norway 
Use of maps. 
3. Reading. 
Informational pamphlets, geography 
reference books. Stories of the people of 
other lands. Study of folk dances. 


4. Music. 
Folk Songs: 
Pine Tree Music 
Tarantella 
Geography Song 
Mazurka 
Santa Lucia 


5. Physical Education. 
Folk Dances: 
French Reel 
Tarantella 
Hansel and Gretel 
Swiss May Dance 


6. Arithmetic. 
Comparison of Numbers: 

The Berengaria is 956 feet long. 
Washington’s Monument is 555 feet, 
5% inches high. How does the length of 
the Berengaria compare with the height 
of the monument? 

Babe Ruth’s longest hit was 696 feet. 
The length of the Berengaria is 956 feet. 
How much longer is the Berengaria 
than Babe Ruth’s longest hit? 


Switzerland 
Germany 
France 


Sweden 


Denominate Numbers: 

They take 15,000 tons of fresh meat 
for one trip. How many pounds of fresh 
meat do they take? 

In making a single trip on the Beren- 
garia 40,000 eggs are used. How many 
dozen eggs do they use? 


It takes the Mauretania 4 days, 10 
hours, 41 minutes to cross the Atlantic. 
It took the Lucania 5 days, 7 hours, 23 
minutes to cross. How much longer does 
it take the Lucania to make the trip? 


OU. S. Money: 

Besides the fare a tourist must pay 
for passports and visas. The fare for 
tour No. 1 is $775. A fee of $10 is 
charged when applying for a passport. 
The following foreign countries require 
a visa: Italy, $10; Germany, $10; Nor- 
way, $2.70. What is the total cost for 
passage and visas? 

If I travel first class on the Cunard 
Line my eastbound fare will be $295. 
The second-class fare will be $157.50. 
How much will I save if I travel second 
class? 


Decimal Fractions: 

On our trip a Cunard liner made an 
average speed of 24.7 knots per hour. 
A knot equals 1.151 miles. Find the rate 
of the vessel’s speed in miles. 

While in Germany Miss M. will have 
to exchange some American money for 
the German mark. How many marks 
will she receive for $15? 


Outcomes: 

It furnished a concrete knowledge of 
the cost of a trip to Europe. 

It furnished a background for arith- 
metic situations. 

It developed a keener interest in 
arithmetic. 

It developed an interest in the people 
and living conditions of other lands. 


Original Problems: 

1. A charge of 50c is made for each 
$100 worth of traveler’s checks ob- 
tained from the American Express 
Company. How much will it cost me to 
exchange $150 for traveler’s checks? 

2. The Berengaria is 956 feet long. 
Washington’s Monument is 555 feet, 
5% inches high. How much greater is 
the length of the Berengaria than the 
height of Washington’s Monument? 

3. Miss M. intends to embark from 
Montreal. Her train leaves Cleveland 
at 2:30 p.m. and arrives in Buffalo at 
6:30 p.m. She will leave Buffalo at 8:45 
p.M. and arrive in Montreal at 10:20 
A.M. How many hours after Miss M. 
leaves Cleveland will she arrive in 
Montreal? 

4. Miss M. will have to exchange her 
American money for the currency of 
the country in which she is traveling. 
In Italy a lira is equal to 5.29 cents in 
our money. If she exchanges $10 for lire, 
how many lire will she receive? 

5. The Berengaria carries 25,000 lbs. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Failure or Suceess for Children? 
By GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS, Ph. D. 


Head Division Parent Education, Cleveland College, Western Reserve University 


Theresa is try- 
ing to make her little rubber doll stand 
alone. She tries repeatedly and re- 
peatedly she fails. Her movements are 
not amply controlled for success. She 
walks away and leaves the doll prone on 
the floor. Later she returns to try 
again, but after several more vain 
efforts she abandons it once more. 
Theresa, several hours later, wins suc- 
cess almost immediately. She shouts 
with delight. She runs to the kitchen to 
tell her mother and to fetch her in to 
see what has been accomplished, and 
she calls until her father interrupts his 
shaving to appear with lathered face 
to witness her success. It was a great 
success. Thereafter she readily develops 
skill in standing up the doll, repeating 
the performance frequently. She experi- 
ments with other toys requiring more 
of the similar skill. This one significant 
success has apparently set going a 
whole series of activities of a construc- 
tive sort. 

Be it observed that Theresa had a 
very definite motive back of her effort 
to stand up the doll. No one had told 
her to do it; also it was on her own 
accord that she abandoned the ac- 
tivity when she had tired of failure. 
Even in the ideal schoolroom it is 
difficult to make many learning situa- 
tions quite as. valuable as this one of 
Theresa’s. To motivate the learner with 
initial urges has been the purpose of 
good teaching for many years, and 
many teachers, particularly in the 
primary grades, have to this degree 
been eminently successful. But to the 
problem of continuous motivation not 
so much thought has been devoted. 
Still less have we thought about the 
learner’s normal urge in the classroom 
to abandon learning efforts following 
numerous failure. There seems no 
way, indeed, for the average pupil to 
escape such unattractive situations. He 
is supposed to keep at learning tasks, 
more or less regardless of his degree of 
failure or success. A very practical 
problem of the teacher is to observe the 
learning ability and learning progress 
of each pupil so as to see to it that he 
shall not be turned to learning tasks 
at which he will meet with repeated 
failures; that he shall be led to do 


what he can with success, while at the 


same time he feels that he is doing 
something worthy of his ability. 


"Teer were no other children 
standing up a rubber doll while Theresa 
was learning to do it. Suppose several 
other children had been doing so, and 
suppose that some or all had succeeded 
long before Theresa did. Further- 
more, suppose the father and mother 
had been looking on. Theresa might 
have tried harder, but the chances are 
she would have given up, following 
repeated failures, much earlier, particu- 
larly if the other children had enjoyed 
success at numerous other situations in 
which Theresa failed, or if the adult 
observers had expressed disappoint- 
ment at Theresa’s failure, telling her 
she ought to do as well as the other 
children. We can imagine all sorts of 
elements disturbing to Theresa from 
the presence of the parents or the other 
children. On the other hand, there is a 
possibility that the presence of the 
other individuals might have helped 
her. At any rate, success or failure 
experienced by the child is a relative 
matter, not only in terms of the learn- 
ing activity he undertakes, but also in 
terms of the degree of failure or success 
of others in his presence in regard to 
the same or similar activity; also in 
respect to the attitude of other children 
or of adults in his presence toward his 
failure or success. Such are tremendous 
items which affect the learner’s prog- 
ress in the classroom. 

The thirty-odd children of the kin- 
dergarten or first or second grade have 
come from homes with varying degrees 
of failures and successes there. Those, 


too, who have attended school before 
have had widely differing experiences 
in these respects at school. Each child, 
therefore, as the teacher finds him in 
the schoolroom has had established a 
certain general attitude, a certain 
degree of learning confidence or fear of 
failure. Some have in the family or on 
the neighborhood playground met with 
a preponderance of silent or expressed 
approval from other children or adults; 
others have in similar situations met 
with a preponderance of disapprovals. 
For relatively few have the failures 
or successes been evenly distributed. 
Those who had enjoyed many earlier 
successes may have had them in situa- 
tions similar to those they will meet 
at school, or in situations wholly dif- 
ferent. The earlier successes of some 
pupils may, indeed, render them less 
ready for success at school; of others, 
more ready. It is possible, however, 
all else being equal, that the child 
with earlier successes in the largest 
number of situations will be best 
prepared for school successes. In other 
words, the child who previously has 
most often adjusted himself to his 
environment outside of school should be 
expected to adjust himself most readily 
at school. 


Banc in mind Theresa’s 
mode of action as a sample, it may be 
safe to conclude that in a learning 
situation, success tends to stimulate 
greater effort, assuring more suc- 
cess, while failure tends to diminish 
effort, effecting more failure. 

In our educational theory we have 
been accustomed to center our atten- 
tion upon the child’s interest as if it 
were an item in and of itself for induc- 
ing effort. We have been prone to 
neglect the attendant modifying fac- 
tors. There can be no continuous inter- 
est without adequate success. Re- 
peated failures on the heels of interest 
tend to annihilate the interest, whereas 
each step of success quickens interest. 
Success means more interest, therefore 
more effort for more success, generating 
still more interest to guarantee still 
more success. Negatively we are wont 
to say, for instance, that a failing 

(Continued on page 58) 
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How Sun Came to the Miwok Indians 


By MAURICE A. JAGENDORE and NINA B. LAMKIN 


"EB nose who are in the play: 


ABOvE-OLD-MAn, who tells the legend 

Coyote, who loves Little Hawk Chief 
very much 

LirtLeE Hawk Cuter, who always 
wants something 

YouNGER Dove, who is not afraid of 
anyone 

OupER Dove, who is not only fearless, 
but wise as well 

SuN 

CHILDREN 

LizArp CHILDREN 

TurTLE CHILDREN 


The scene shows, at the left, the 
home of Little Hawk Chief and Coyote; 
towards the middle, the home of the 
Doves and, at the farthest end, the 
stone home of Sun. The stage is quite 


dark. 


ABOovE-OLp-MAN (enters): This is 
the story of how Sun came to the sky, 
and it is a very good story. It is a story 
which the Miwok Indians who live on 
the lakes of California tell to their 
children. Though I really come from 
another tribe, the Wiyot Indian Tribe, 
I also know the story, and I like it. 
I have come to tell it to you that you 
will now see how it all happened. 

(He steps to one side of the stage and 
Coyote enters from his house, followed by 
Little Hawk Chief. The latter is hopping 
about.) 

Coyote: Stop jumping about as if 
you were burnt. You are acting foolishly. 
What do you do that for? 

Littte Hawk Cuter: I have told 
you. I have told you many times. 

CoyorE: You should not complain. 
You have a fine house to sleep in, 
and good food. What more can a 
Miwok Indian want? 

LirtLe Hawk Cuter: have told 
you, Grandfather. I am not complain- 
ing. All I want is Sun. I want it to be 
warm. I want it to shine brightly. 

Coyote: You should not speak so. 
When you have plenty of food and a 
fine house, you should be happy. 
Many would be glad to have these. 
You should not jump about screaming 
for Sun. 


LittLte Hawk Cuier: But I want 


Sun, Grandfather. Why isn’t Sun here? 
I want Sun and I want him right 
now. 

Coyote: Stop shouting. I suppose if 
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you want him, I shall have to get him 
for you. It will be a big bother. 

Lirtte Hawk Cuter: But I will be 
very happy if Sun is among us. 

Coyote: Do you know, Grandson, 
that Sun has shut himself up in a 
house? No one can get near him, for the 
house is built of stone. No one can see 
through it, either, for it has thick walls. 

Littte Hawk Cuter: I know that, 
but I want Sun just the same. You go 
and get him. 

Coyore: I will, I will, if only you 
will stop your shouting and dancing 
about. Now you go right back to the 
house and wait for me there while I go 
to get Sun for you. 

LittLe Hawk Cuter: How will you 
do it? 

Coyote: You want to know too 
many things. I will go to the two 
Doves, who know everything. They 
will help me. 

LirtLe Hawk Cuter: know them. 
May I go with you to the two Doves? 

Coyote: No, you may not. You will 
only be in the way and ask too many 
questions. I told you to go back to the 
house, or I won’t get Sun for you at all. 
Stay there until I come back and call 
you. 

LirtLe Hawk Cuter: I am going. | 
am going. 

(He runs into the house. Coyote goes 
over to the house. He picks up his walking 
stick and sack of beans and, in a trot, 


starts off towards the house of the two 
Doves.) 


Coyote: Now I am going to the 
house of the two Doves, which is right 


over there in that little Eucalyptus 
woods. They are strong and wise, 
these two Doves, and I am sure they 
can help me. 

(The two Doves come from their house. 
They are two Indian children with doves’ 
heads. They are testing their slings.) 

Coyote (approaching them): 
there, Doves? 

(The two Doves stop.) 

EvpER Dove: Where are you going, 
Grandfather? 

Coyote: My grandson, Little Hawk 
Chief, wants Sun, and I have come out 
to get him. 

YouncGer Dove: You will not find it 
easy to do that. He has shut himself up 
in his house of stone and will not 
shine. It is hard to get him out. 

Coyore: I know that. That is why I 
have come to you, Doves, so that you 
can help me. 

Youncer Dove: All right, Grand- 
father. We know where he lives. We 
know that rock house and we shall get 
him out of there and make your grand- 
son glad. 

Coyote: That is fine. I knew you 
would be generous and help me. 

OvperR Dove: Ho, ho! Sun can have 
a house of rocks thick as a mountain. 
It won’t do him much good, for I shall 
shoot through his stone house with my 
sling. He will have to come out and 
shine in the world. 

Coyore: You are a very fine pair of 
Doves, and some day I shall do a great 
favor for you. 

OvpEerR Dove: That is good, Grand- 
father. We will get you Sun no matter 
how strong his house is. 

YounGeEr Dove: Your grandson will 
be happy, we promise you. And now, 
let me go to Sun’s house. 

(The three. start toward Sun’s house.) 

OuperR Dove: Look at my sling and 
stone. It can shoot through anything 
there is. 

YounceEr Dove: My sling is as good 
as yours and just as strong. I also can 
shoot through anything. 

(The two have stopped walking.) 

Dove: But I can _ shoot 
through Sun’s house and drive him out. 

I am older than you, and you must not 
argue with me. 

YouncerR Dove: Why not? Just 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Good Times Together 


I. 1s the month of early spring 
flowers. Which ones can you find, the 
cowslips and the hepaticas? This is the 
time when bird lovers look forward to 
the return of old friends. Migration is 
at its height, and the chirps and twit- 
ters which come from the surrounding 
darkness are hints of the passing 
legions. 

This is the season to play games out- 
of-doors in the sunshine of the spring 
days, to plan our school gardens and to 
choose the seeds which we shall later 
plant. All animal life, where we live, 
is glad when the days are warmer, and 
there is green grass and other food 
available in woods and meadows as 
well as on the plains. This is a good 
month to make excursions in connec- 
tion with our school work. There are so 
many interesting things to see and to 
learn. You have probably planned 
several programs around the birds, 
trees and animal life where you live. 

Inasmuch as you will be busy with 
many activities in the field of nature 
study, social science and recreation, 
we shall plan some programs about food 
and food sources, and hope that they 
may fit into your plans for spring 
activities. We shall also have some new 
games for the spring. 


I 
Milk in Many Lands 


Wir do your pupils know 
about milk which they could share 
with others through an assembly pro- 
gram? These suggestions will help you 
to plan several programs about foods 
which growing boys and girls in all 
parts of the world eat every day. 


1. A Story about the Animals that Give 
Milk for Boys and Girls. 


(This is to be written by someone 
who has been studying about milk.) 

Milk has been available for centu- 
ries. We hear about the cow in the early 
history of the Lake Dwellers in Switz- 
erland and that of the Scandinavian 
peoples. Can you find on your map 
where milk was first used? 

The goat, a member of the sheep 
family, is the milk-giving animal in 
many countries. In Italy, South Africa, 


By NINA B. LAMIKIN 


Author of ‘“‘Good Times for All Times”’ 


South America, Germany, Spain and 
Bulgaria the goat is the important 
source of milk, although some of these 
countries also have cows. It is said 
that throughout the world goats’ milk 
nourishes more people than cows’ 
milk. 

In Australia, New Zealand and Rus- 
sia the sheep furnishes milk to the 
people, while in China it is the buffalo 
and the yak. The Eskimo boys and 
girls drink reindeer milk. All countries 
which do not have milk-giving animals 
can now secure powdered, condensed or 
evaporated milk. We can say that boys 
and girls in all countries can have this 
nourishing food today. Maps and 
pictures of children and animals in 
different countries will help this story. 


2. Interesting Ways in which Milk is 
Transported to Homes. 

(A group may be interested in telling 
this story.) 

In China the coolie balances a yoke- 
like bar across his shoulders. On each 
end of the bar or pole is a pail of buffalo 
or yak milk. He dips it out for 
the housewife, at the door. In Italy 
the goatherd drives the goat through the 
streets and milks it at each home. If the 
landowner is quite an important per- 
son, the goat is driven up the stairs into 
the parlor and milked. This may be 
satisfactory if the goat behaves. At the 
home of the less important person the 
housewife lets down from an upper 
window a basket with a container in it. 
The goatherd milks into the container 
the amount needed and the housewife 
pulls up the basket. 

In India the goat’s milk is often 
delivered in hollow bamboo trunks, the 
rings of which are measuring marks. 
The Mexicans swing two cans of milk 


over the back of a mule; then the driver 
sits astride the mule and with a stick 
makes him travel. The Eskimo child 
who lives in Greenland, Alaska, Labra- 
dor, or on the islands of the Arctic 
Ocean has reindeer milk for his break- 
fast. His father allows the milk to 
freeze, then he breaks it up in blocks 
and puts it away. When the children are 
hungry he thaws out a block. 

How is our cow’s milk transported? 
You can easily find out about this 
where you live. 


3. The Story of a Visit to a Dairy Farm. 


Plan to visit a dairy farm where the 
cows are grazing in the meadow, and 
the sun is shining, on a spring day. 
Are the cows which you see Jerseys, 
Guernseys or Holsteins? The farmer 
tells you that the Jerseys and Guern- 
seys give very fine milk. You see the 
large clean stables at the dairy farm. 
The floors are of cement and they slope 
to the center. There is a gutter in the 
center that carries off the water which 
is used to wash the stables. You find 
many windows and plenty of fresh air. 
If you are there at milking time you 
may see a shaggy brown collie keeping 
the cows together, running this way 
and that and guiding them to the 
stables. The farmer tells you what the 
cows eat in summer, in winter and 
why he is so careful about what they 
eat. You see the milkers all clean and 
white. You see and hear about many 
more interesting things. A group of 
pupils tell the story of this excursion. 


4. The Story of a Visit to a Dairy in. 
Town. 


We see the wagons bringing the 
milk to the dairy. Some of it has come 
by train quite a distance. We also see 
the milk weighed, tested, made safe to 
drink. Finally we see it bottled and 
ready to bring to the home. On this 
excursion the pupils find out how 
cream is separated from the milk. 
They may also discover how powdered 
milk, condensed and evaporated milk 
are prepared. One child tells how the 
milk is made safe by pasteurization, 
who Pasteur was and how important 
was the work which he did. This trip 
to a town dairy will supply material 
for a group story. 
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5. What Do People Make from Milk? 


Butter. An Aryan horseman gallop- 
ing across the plains in Asia thousands 
of years ago discovered butter. He had 
filled his goatskin bag with milk for 
the journey. When he stopped to have 
his lunch he found that the milk was 
full of soft yellow lumps. He tasted 
one and found it good. He told the 
other herdsmen and soon they, too, 
were making butter. How did the 
pioneer make butter? How do people 
make butter today? If you have some 
cream and a glass can with a screw top, 
could you make butter? 

Someone tells the story of cheese. 
How many kinds do the pupils know 
about? How do cheeses get their 
names? Can you make at least one 
kind? Can you talk with any one who 
can tell you how thet pioneers used to 
make cheese? 


6. Why is Milk a Good Food for Boys 
and Girls? 

Nearly everyone likes milk and that 
is one reason for drinking it. Another 
reason is that it helps boys and girls to 
grow and to keep well. Even after we 
are grown, all through our lives we 
need the food values which are found in 
milk. Still another good reason for 
drinking it is that it helps to keep our 
teeth in good condition and our bones 
hard. If everyone in your group thinks 
these are good reasons, then pupils 
will be more interested than before in 
drinking milk. They may not drink a 
quart a day, which is the right amount 
for a growing boy or girl, but they may 
have it in soups, custards and _ ice- 
cream, and on their oatmeal or other 
cereal. How many foods can be enu- 
merated that have milk in them? 


II 
Vegetables Around the World 


-1. Do All People Have V egetables? 


What have you learned about vege- 
tables in your study of different 
countries? Almost all countries have 
about the same kinds of vegetables 
that we do. In the polar regions they 
do not grow to any extent and there 
people live mostly on animal food. 
Why is this? Those people who live 
near the tropics eat little meat and 
many vegetables. Can you tell why 
this is true? Do climate and soil make 
a difference? 

Almost fifty different kinds of vege- 
tables are found in the United States 
and Canada. It is said that the average 
American uses fifteen different kinds. 
Do you? There are some vegetables 


which are strangers to us. In China and 
Japan the tender, green shoots of the 
bamboo are eaten, and in Hawaii they 
have the taro plant from which they 
make poi, a kind of bread. The taro 
roots are something like our potatoes. 
In South America the Indians freeze 
raw potatoes until they are soft. Then 
they take off the skins and dry the 
potatoes and call them chiné. They 
keep them for a long time. The Indians 
in North America used to gather many 
roots of wild plants for vegetables. 
They used to raise corn, squashes and 
pumpkins. These they dried and stored 
for the winter. They also gathered and 
stored wild rice. Maps, pictures and 
real vegetables will add interest to this 
story. 


2. The Story of a Visit toa Truck Farm. 


Most of our green vegetables come 
from the truck farm, except those that 
we raise in our school gardens and in 
our home gardens. Our winter vegeta- 
bles come mostly from the south be- 
cause the climate is warm there. 

The farmers pack the vegetables and 
send them to us in cold storage cars or 
by ships. How do you get your vege- 
tables? Some families raise all the vege- 
tables that they need, and they use two 
or three a day. Do you? How do you 
preserve the vegetables for winter? 

An excursion to a truck farm should 
be made if possible. The farmer will 
explain how he starts his vegetables in 


hot beds and cold frames. 


3. The Story of Stored Sunlight. 


Has your science teacher ever told 
you this story? It is a very wonderful 
one, and it is true. It is the story of 
how all living things are dependent 
upon plant life, and of how every leaf is 
a factory which manufactures food for 
you and for me. The raw materials 
which the plant factory uses are air and 
water. The machinery which it uses is 
the sunlight. 


4. Why Are Vegetables Good Foods? 


We know one good reason already, 
because sunlight is stored in them and 
sunlight helps plants and animals grow, 
so why shouldn’t food made by sun- 
light be good for growth? 

Vegetables give us the mineral food 
that we need, especially iron which the 
blood needs. Red blood is one of the 
signs that we are well, and this shows 
in pink cheeks, good color and energy. 
The vegetables which are green in color 
are richest in iron. Which of these do 
you like best? Would it be worthwhile 
to try to like more kinds than you do? 
We are told by those who know, that 


we should eat at least two green vege- 
tables every day besides a potato. The 
potato helps to give us energy for our 
activities, and if we do not peel the 
potato we have another source of iron. 
What has the class decided about 
eating vegetables? The group that hears 
this program would like to know. 
They may decide to eat more vege- 
tables after they hear the story. 


Games for Spring Days 


An entire school will be interested in 
games for the spring. One group or 
representatives from several groups 
may present to the others some possi- 
bilities for the spring days. 


1. An Airplane Tournament. 


Everyone who wants to has built an 
airplane. Some are of paper, others are 
of wood and metal. It is great sport to 
see whose will go the farthest, the 
highest. 


2. A Kite-Flying Tournament. 


Everyone who can has built a kite. 
You can make wonderful kites with a 
little paper and string, some paste, a 
few sticks, and some cloth scraps of 
many colors. It is one of the spring 
sports to see if your kite will fly, and 
how high it will go. 


3. Bow and Arrow Games. 


Make a target out of unbleached 
muslin and mark squares on it with 
crayons. By tying a heavy cord to each 
corner it can be stretched between 
trees. You can make one of oilcloth, 
and paint circles on it, put a straw 
backing to it, and set it up where you 
will have room to use it. Make a bow 
and arrow from branches. Tie some 
feathers on the arrow. Do you know 
why this is a good thing to do? 

Groups can invent many contests 
and count the score with stones, corn 
or sticks as the Indians did. 


4. The Bamboo Game. 


This is a good one to play in a sandy 
spot. The Indians in Mexico play it 
with two people, one on each side. It 
can be played with two captains, 


‘each with a group. When the time 


comes to guess, the captains confer 
and give the guess of their group. You 
need two short hollow bamboo reeds, 
two red beans and 100 grains of 
corn with which to keep score. Each 
side fills two reeds with sand. In one of 
them the red bean is hidden by an um- 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Studies in Living Art 


“THE BOAT BUILDER—A PORTRAIT” 


Tix contribution made to Amer- 
ican culture by the foreign-born is 
expressed to a large extent in current 
art. In a study of modern art in this 
country, we find the work of John 
Johansen typical of a particular trend 
and technic which find themselves 
at home on our shores. Although this 
painter studied and has achieved his 
reputation in our land, he has trans- 
lated his native Denmark with her 
rugged coast, her shipbuilding, and 
Nordic types into the color and char- 
acterization of our land’s similarities. 
Among Johansen’s canvases which 
best show this trend in modern art, 
we have chosen “The Boat Builder” 
for the appreciation of teachers and 
pupils in a month when friendly winds 
are filling the sails of school-made 
sailing vessels. 


Tix painting “The Boat 
Builder” is a study of the artist’s son 
John. It was done at Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, in 1931. The boy in 
his white shirt and trousers, holding 
his white-sailed boat with its bright 
green hull, is painted against a vividly 
colored background. The water of the 
bay in the lower left corner is a bril- 
liant blue-green against which the 
white sails of the harbor are sil- 
houetted. The little houses of the 
village and the jetty of land are 
painted an intense salmon shade and 
the sky beyond is brilliant blue. The 
coloring of the whole canvas is spec- 
tacular and satisfying to the eye. 

The picture as we show it in a black 
and white reproduction is an excellent 
example of composition for children 
to interpret. The eye of the observer 
is immediately attracted and held by 
the prominent figure of the young 
shipbuilder, his upright pose, the strong 
modeling of the arm and the hand that 
holds his tools, the open blouse and 
weather-loving features. From the 
hand, our vision travels to the ship 
model, the second point of interest in 
the painting. Last, our eyes follow the 
guidance of the white sails into the 
background where the water, the 
harbor with its line of white-shrouded 
masts and the rugged outlines of the 


Painted by John C. Johansen, N. A. 


shore bring to our minds all the coasts 
of the earth. New York Harbor, the 
shores of Denmark, or the farthest 
ports of call touched by ancient voy- 
agers are suggested. Thus, through a 
skillful emphasis of simple composition, 
the picture carries us voyaging on the 
wings of imagination. The painting 
gives one the feeling of unlimited power 
and the overtones of a universal appeal. 


Bou CHRISTIAN JOHANSEN was 
born in Copenhagen, Denmark, in 
the year 1876. He studied at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, under Frank 
Duveneck, and at the Julian Academy 
in Paris. Duveneck’s influence in 
Johansen’s work is recognized. He was 
his great friend as well as his master. 
Johansen married M. Jean MacLane, 
who was also a student at the Art 
Institute of Chicago and a friend of 
Duveneck’s. Mrs. Johansen’s work is 
well known in this country and famil- 
iar, through our reproduction, to the 
readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. She 
has maintained her unique individual- 
ity and uses her maiden name pro- 
fessionally. The Johansens have two 
children, Margaret and John; they live 
near Washington Square in New 
York City. 

Johansen is well known as a portrait 
and genre painter. He paints broadly 
on large canvases and is skillful in 
his selection of subjects. During the 
last year of the World War, Johansen 
felt that the people of the United 
States were seriously in need of op- 
timistic stimulation because of the 
discouraging outlook in Europe. Ships 
had always made an unusual appeal to 
this artist, and he felt that some record 
of the maritime activities of our gi- 
gantic shipbuilding program should be 
made for posterity. In February, 1918, 
he started work on the twenty-seven 
paintings of shipyards on the Atlantic 
seaboard which he hoped, when com- 
pleted, would be exhibited through- 
out the United States. The armistice 
was signed before the paintings were 
finished, but Johansen’s canvases pre- 
serve the patterns, colors and con- 
struction activities of one of our most 
picturesque maritime periods. 


Ix HIs study of our shipyards, 
Johansen was particularly impressed 
with the fine type of men he found 
working in the yards at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, characteristic of the 
strength and steadiness of the great 
steel structures they were constructing. 
One of the paintings of this collection, 
“A Gala Day in a Ship Yard,” shows 
the bow of a tremendous leviathan 
lying in her berth, just about to slip 
down the ways; flags fly from her 
superstructure against an intensely 
blue sky. It might almost be said that 
his work of preserving on canvas the 
color and design of industrial con- 
struction laid the foundation for a new 
school of machine-age painting. Until 
our attention was vividly called to 
the pictures drawn by shipbuilding, 
the tractor revealing its design of 
furrows, steel construction laid like 
lace work against the sky, and the bril- 
liant colors of forge and furnace, we 
had not realized the full possibilities 
of art in industrialism. 


A stupy of current art in the 
schoolroom is vivified by the oppor- 
tunity it offers of observing original 
paintings. Mr. Johansen’s work is to 
be found in permanent collections, 
widely distributed throughout the 
United States. Among the museums in 
which his paintings hang are the Na- 
tional Gallery, Santiago, Chile; Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts; 
**Piazza San Marco”; Art Institute 
of Chicago; “Fiesole”’ Public Gallery, 
Richmond, Indiana; Museum, Dallas, 
Texas; Conservative Club, Glasgow; 
Art Museum, Syracuse, New York; 
Union League Club of Chicago; Proteus 
Club, Des Moines, Iowa; Arche Club, 
Chicago; University Club, Chicago; 
Gallery of Vincennes, Indiana; State 
Normal School, Terre Haute, In- 
diana; Herron Art Institute; Masonic 
Temple, New York City; Wisconsin, 
Cornell and Clark Universities; Na- 
tional and Corcoran Galleries of Art, 
Washington, D. C.; and Wells College. 
“The Boat Builder” was exhibited 
at the Fourth Annual Members’ Ex- 
hibit, the Grand Central Galleries, New 
York City. 
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Art in Childhood 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Busy Workers Portrayed in Art Lessons 


I, THIs month of the year which 
seems to inspire everyone with new 
enthusiasm and ambition, it would be 
quite fitting to use as our picture study 
and art lessons the subject of occupa- 
tions and professions. 

From the following titles of master- 
pieces in art you can select four or six 
prints that carry out this theme: 


Holland Morning, Hitchcock 

In the Tulip Fields, Hitchcock 
The Wheelwright, L’Hermitte 
The Haymakers, L’Hermitte 
Shoeing the Bay Mare, Landseer 
The Kitchen Maid, Chardin 

The Stonebreakers, Courbet 

The Shepherdess, Lerolle 


Let us discuss the occupations and 
trades in these pictures. How do they 
compare with similar occupations in 
our country? Do we cultivate tulips 
and other flowers? Do we have people 
tending sheep and cattle, and do we 
have hay-makers? In what part of our 
country are we most apt to find these 
occupations predominant? 

Let us make a simple booklet and in 
it write an original story about cul- 
tivating flowers. We could decorate 
the pages with colored stick-printed 
borders of flowers or stenciled motifs. 
The lining of the book could be an all- 
over pattern, and on the cover a cut- 
paper flower design could carry out 
the idea. It would be interesting also 
to write a story about Luther Burbank 
and his splendid work. 

Or we might undertake the making 
of a large book of which each decorated 
story is a contribution of the children 
in the class. The completed book could 
then be sent as a gift to some school 
abroad, with a suggestion that the 
little foreign children do something 
similar in exchange, using any subject 
of their own choice as contents for a 
book. 

This has been done with famous men 
as subjects, but flower material would 
be easier and more colorful. The book 
might be a presentation of the different 
flowers symbolic of the various states 
of our Union, the protection of wild 


flowers, the various kinds of wild 
flowers that grow in our mountains, 
deserts, swamps, and then those of 
distant possessions as Alaska, Hawaii, 
or the Philippines. 


A lesson suggestion 
taken from art prints I have listed 


Miss Tessin is ready to help you with 
your particular needs in art teaching. 
She will be glad to answer letters, 
stating grade, age of pupils, and 
phase of subject on which you need 


advice. 
Address, Louise D. Tessin, Milton 


Bradley Company, 74 Park Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 


could be simple cut-paper work, the 
cutting of a rake, scythe, hammer, 
wagon, flowerpot, kitchen dishes, a 
horseshoe; or it could be a border of 
white sheep, bright tulips or luscious 
fruit cut from folded colored paper. 

In large gay blackboard chalk we 
could draw on the blackboard a panel 
that carries out the feeling of these 
pictures, a flower border, a Dutch mill 
scene, a hay wagon on a country road, 
or a horse race. 

From clay, we can model dishes, and 
later paint them in show-card colors. 

A period may be taken for writing 
all the words the class can think of 
describing some one picture. Let us 
take The Shepherdess, as a subject: 


yellow wheat rural scene 


green grass tranquil scene 
woolly sheep beautiful trees 
grassy spot cooling shade 
sunny day kindly shepherdess 
gentle sheep fragrant grass 
peaceful scene sweet pasture 
distant house shady place 


This is excellent drill in observation. 
From cut-paper parts we can de- 
velop figures depicting various occu- 
pations. These may be community 
activities observed in your own neigh- 


borhood or your city, or they may be 
of foreign people. A glance through 
any travel book, travel magazine or 
geographic magazine will give us 
splendid material for costumes, action 
or settings. The gardener illustration 
in this issue could show him watering 
flowers with a watering can or hose, 
raking leaves, spading or planting. 
Action figures might also be developed 
of boys and girls occupied in some com- 
munity way, as those of the 4-H Club, 
or Boy Scouts. The club work would 
also bring into the illustrations the 
figures of animals, such as pigs, rabbits 
and chickens. 

Scraps of colored paper left over 
from other lessons can be utilized for 
this work, and when you have not the 
exact colors you need, you can, pre- 
vious to cutting, color many plain and 
patterned papers that prove most 
attractive for cutting, as stripes, dots, 
checks, plaids, etc. 

By developing figures from cut 
pieces, you can, by shifting these parts, 
create many fine postures and actions, 
quaint, humorous, and serious. Try to 
cut the parts without previous draw- 
ing. This method will produce sur- 
prisingly new figures that preliminary 
sketching can never offer. 

In water color, we may paint some 
one single figure taken from these 
pictures, as the little girl with the 
rakes, the old man pounding stones, the 
shepherdess with a lamb following her, 
the old lady mending clothes, or the 
girl with the tulip baskets. 

Such painted scenes as the Dutch 
girl and the one feeding the chickens, 
shown on a following page, are par- 
ticularly attractive when outlined in 
heavy lines on tinted paper. Fill in all 


. parts with flat gay colors. The poppy 


designs may be painted upon white 
paper, making the daisies light yellow 
or light violet. The scheme is much 
more striking, however, when the back- 
ground is very deep blue or black and 
the daisies white. Paint the petals of 
the poppies different tones of red- 
orange in order to make them show up 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Something to Do 


Birthdays and History 


Ix various places may be 
found lists of those events which may 
be celebrated each day of the year. 
Most anniversaries, and perhaps it 
would be better to say all anniversaries 
of the calendar, have an historic back- 
ground of some sort. Some are very 
important, others less so, but each has 
its place in history. 

History isn’t any too popular with 
pupils, though there are naturally many 
exceptions. This little plan will remedy 
this situation, and is of value in any of 
the lower grades of school. 

From your records, make up a list of 


the pupils’ birthdays as they occur - 


during the year. Each week, note how 
many birthdays fall in that week, then 
hunt out what each of those days means 
in history. Prepare a few facts for a 
little talk on the historic importance 
of these pupils’ birthdays. Those 
falling during summer months may be 
studied in school weeks in which birth- 
days are scarce. You will have no 
trouble using all your pupils’ birthdays 
some time during the term. 

The way to gain attention with these 
talks is to start out, “Today is Mary’s 
birthday. Just one hundred and fifty 
years ago today . . .” and then go on 
with the history connected with that 
date. Or, if you are using a vacation 
birthday, you may say, “John was 
born the fourth of July. Thatdate . . .” 
etc. The talks should be short, but full 
of such information as will awaken the 
children’s minds to the fact that his- 
tory is interesting. 

When you are unable to find some- 
thing for a certain date that seems to 
be without any history, link the birth- 
day with some event whose anniversary 
comes close to it. When the birthday 
of a great man or woman coincides 
with that of one of your pupils, you 
have an especially good topic for an 
interesting and inspiring little talk. 

You will see interest in history pick 
up one hundred per cent, possibly in 
many cases making the subject more 
enjoyable when your pupils reach the 
upper grades. As birthdays will be 
scattered irregularly throughout the 
year, you have something that children 
will look forward to because it is not a 
part of every day’s program. 

It is inspirational for the pupils to 
know how their birthdays link up with 


history. Every one of your talks will be 
of vital interest to one boy or girl, and 
will be well received by all the others. 
What the whole thing amounts to is 
vitalizing the facts of a subject that is 
“dry” only when the teacher allows it 
to be. 


Grorce M. Dopson, Hollidaysburg, Penna. 


Stimulating Word 
Recognition 


Each Friday I draw a ladder on the 
blackboard and on each rung of the 


The progressive teacher has practical 
method suggestions to make to others. 
Many mothers have preschool help to 
offer. American Childhood welcomes 
these suggestions in brief form and 


will pay for those which are accepted. 

Address, American Childhood, Edi- 
torial, 120 East 16th Street, New 
York City, enclosing a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 


ladder print a word we have studied 
that week. If there is room on theladder 
review words may also be listed. 
Sometimes I draw, with a colored 
chalk, an apple or a cake at the top of 
the ladder and the first pupil to reach 
the top without missing a step receives 
the prize. For the sake of variety a star 
may be pasted in the winners’ book, or 
on a chart made for that purpose. 
Exsre V. Crow, Duquoin, Kansas. 


Postage Stamps Teach 
Geography and History 


The hobby of collecting postage 
stamps can be utilized in the study of 
both history and geography. The idea 
of stamp collecting is not new to the 
children, many of whom already have 
a stamp album and a few duplicates. 
These albums could be brought to the 


classrooms when certain countries are: 


studied. Better yet, the entire class can 
start a stamp collection from the dupli- 
cates that the children possess and 
from other reserve sources, 

Very soon the children begin to 
observe such geographical information 
and historical facts as: rice fields, 
temples and ships of China, moun- 
tains in Japan, the national emblem of 


Panama, the outline map and sham- 
rock of Ireland, a monument in 
Mexico, the primitive industries of 
Germany, a public building in Hungary, 
a temple in Palestine and a pyramid in 
Egypt. 

Also such historical characters as 
Julius Caesar, Immanuel Kant, Goethe, 
a queen from the Netherlands, a 
king of England (also on the Indian 
stamp), a statesman from Peru, and a 
leader from Switzerland, may be 
observed. 

There is much historical material on 
many of our own United States stamps 
which alone makes a valuable class- 
room collection. Our own stamps reveal 
a great number of historical characters, 
besides such important events as: the 
Battle of Braddock’s Field, the Sesqui- 
centennial Exposition, Edison’s first 
lamp, Washington at Valley Forge, 
George Rogers Clark at Vincennes, the 
Sullivan Expedition and the founding 
of Yorktown. 

If more foreign stamps are needed 
than the pupils are able to supply, one 
may secure a packet of one hundred, 
with hinges for mounting, or a packet 
of one thousand for twenty-five cents, 
from the Scott Stamp and Coin Com- 
pany, 1 West 47th Street, New York 
City. 

Lucie Wricat PLouGHe, 
Pawnee Rock, Kansas. 


A Trip to Healthville 


All children are interested in trains 
and taking trips. In my third-grade 
room we planned a trip to Healthville. 
We were to pass through many towns 
to get there, such as Milktown, Nail- 
town, Handville, Teethville. We made 
long railway tickets from colored paper 
and on these were printed the names of 
the towns. The tickets were purchased 
at the ticket office which was built in 
the corner of the room. The medium of 
exchange was clean hands, nails and 
teeth. Every morning during health 
inspection a conductor would punch all 
the tickets in his row (train) if the 
ticket holder could present health and 
cleanliness credentials. Then a short 
discussion of the towns gone through 
and pictures were shown. I found this a 
very interesting way to get the children 
more interested in forming good health 
habits. 


Mary WELLER, Arkansas City, Kansas. 
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A Seatwork Activity 


In the school where I teach there is 
only one teacher for the first grade. 
The first-grade pupils are in school all 
day, while the beginners are there only 
in the morning. The first-grade pupils 


do not get their share of the time until: 


the afternoon. So I plan some seat work 
they can do independently in order 
that I may not be interrupted while 
working with the beginners. 

Among the things the first-grade 
pupils have made during these seat- 
work periods is a Mother Goose book- 
let. They colored hectographed copies 
of pictures illustrating Mother Goose 
rhymes we had studied. Then, from the 
blackboard, they copied the rhyme each 
picture illustrated. They worked on one 
picture and rhyme a day. From each 
day’s work we selected the best and 
bound them into a booklet using card- 
board for the covers. On the front cover 
a picture was pasted and the title, 
“Mother Goose Rhymes,” was printed. 

This activity not only kept the chil- 
dren busy but encouraged better work 
among them and gave them an attrac- 
tive little book for the reading table. 

MeatiE Gore, Lambert, Mississippi. 


A Schoolroom Radio 


A short time ago I visited a rural 
school, and there found the teacher had 
put into practice a most unusual and 
clever idea. Out of two pie-pans fas- 
tened together, suspended in a loop of 
wire and mounted on a stand (this was 
a window-display stand he had picked 
up somewhere, though one could be 
made easily enough), he had made a 
very real-looking microphone such as is 
used for broadcasting purposes. This 
stand was built in such a way that the 
upper part could be removed from the 
base by unscrewing it, and used on 
the desk. 

The name of the community where 
this school is located is Smith Corner, 
so the letters of this “‘station” are 
WSC. These letters, neatly cut out of 
tin, are part of the microphone, being 
put on in the manner shown in pictures 
of this type of apparatus. A neatly 
lettered sign on the wall of the corner 
where the “microphone” is kept tells 
us that this is the broadcasting station 
of WSC. 

But this whole device is more than a 
nicely carried out piece of work. It has 
a use. The children of the first and 
second grades recite poems and recita- 
tions and sing little health songs before 
it, while one of the older pupils makes 
station announcements in the approved 


way. The program is put on the wall of 
the station; the one there the day I 
visited consisted of nine numbers. 

It is not difficult to think up many 
uses for such a radio station in the 
schoolroom. If desired, the pupils in 
the upper grades might sing more 
appropriate songs for their ages, or 
deliver talks on various school sub- 
jects. It would certainly take the 
monotony out of such parts of school 
work to use it once in a while, though to 
use it all the time would lessen its use- 
fulness as soon as the novelty of it was 
gone. 

All you need to make one of these is a 
picture of a regular microphone such as 
is often published in the magazines, 
and materials such as are found about 
every home. If you do not like to build 
things yourself, get some handy man or 
boy to assemble the stand, pie-pans, 
wire, and station letters for you. It 
won’t take him long, and as the ma- 
terials won’t cost much, if anything, 
he’ll probably be glad to do it for the 
fun of it. 

Once you get your station in opera- 
tion, the possibilities for its use are 
practically unlimited. Many pupils can 
take part in each program, and the 
announcing should help your children 
to speak more clearly and correctly. 
For who ever heard a radio announcer 
who was careless in his speech? 

The children will like the idea and 
you will find it interesting and helpful 
in certain parts of the school work. 
While it so happens that the first one of 
these I ever saw (and maybe the first 
there was, although I cannot be abso- 
lutely sure on that point) was in a rural 
school and used for first and second 
grade, its usefulness is not limited to 
such schools alone, nor to only those 
two grades. 

GrorcE M. Dopson, Hollidaysburg, Penna. 


Our Citizenship 


A primary-grade teacher found that 
her pupils delighted in giving the flag 
salute and the pledge of allegiance to 
the flag as a part of their morning 
exercises. These pupils also sang, with 
great pleasure and fair accuracy, several 
patriotic songs, “America the Beauti- 
ful” being the favorite. But their 
standards of conduct, as those of most 
six- and seven-year-old children, were 
largely unformed. 

It was the teacher’s desire to lead 
these children to some understanding 
of what their beautiful exercises symbo- 
lized, and to an appreciation of the 
significance of these exercises to them. 
To this end several explanatory lessons 


were given, short talks on how we could 
always recognize the United States 
flag, what the stars and stripes stand 
for, what the flag colors mean, what the 
words “liberty” and “justice” mean, 
in terms understandable to young 
children. They could understand traffic 
laws, red and green lights, and the 
duties of the traffic officer. They could 
also understand laws governing them 
at school and at home. 

After a series of such lessons, the 
teacher asked the little ones if they 
wished to be good Americans, if they 
wished to help make our country the 
best and most beautiful on earth. 
Young children are always eager to 
help, and these were no exception. 
The teacher suggested that they try to 
think of ways in which they could 
help, could be good Americans. She 
told them they might make a book of 
rules, if they liked, and keep this book 
for their very own. These rules would 
remind them of what they were trying 
to do. 

With a little guidance and help from 
the teacher, they formulated the fol- 
lowing rules, which they understood to 
be essential if one were to be a good 
American: 


. We must be clean. 

. We must be kind to people. 

. We must obey our parents. 

. We must not take things that belong 
to other people. 

. We must be good in school. 

. We must tell the truth. 

. We must be kind to animals. 
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These rules were found to be suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to cover most 
cases of conduct with young children. 
One child wished to add, “‘ We must not 
fight.” Another, ““We must not kill.” 
It was explained that if we kept Rule 
2 we would neither fight nor kill. 
Other “must not’s” were offered by the 
children, but in each case they were 
found to be included in one of the rules 
already made. 

The children happily read the rules 
until they were familiar with them, 
then copied them on their own leaflets 
to take home and read to father and 
mother. As each rule was formulated by 
the children, it was discussed. Rule 1, 
“We must be clean,” had been pre- 
pared for in previous morning talks, 
when the children had learned that 
“white” on the flag stood for purity, 
and that this meant they must have 
clean hearts and minds as well as clean 
bodies and clothing, must think good 
thoughts and say and do only good 
things. Rule 5 had likewise been pre- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Ore morning in summer the 
blue waters of the sea sparkled brightly 
in the sunshine around the shores of a 
small island off the coast of Denmark. 
Seagulls circled above the blue water 
and sailboats sped over it. On the 
shore stood a small old cottage with a 
thatched roof. Its garden ran down to 
the beach and it faced the road that ran 
along the shore. 

An old fisherman with white hair and 
blue eyes sat on a bench in the garden 
whittling a piece of wood. Within the 
cottage his wife was preparing the mid- 
day meal. She placed some cabbage in a 
kettle on the stove. Kaal, she called it. 
Then she went to the cupboard and 
took the cover from a dish and peered 
into it. She reached up to a high shelf 
and took down a blue bowl, and peered 
into it. 

“‘Not a lump of sugar for our coffee,” 
she sighed, only she called it “‘sukker 
knald.” 

“‘Isn’t there even one lump left?” 
asked her husband. “If only my rheu- 
matism were not so bad, I could go out 
to sea with the fishing boats, as I used 
to do when I was younger. Then we 
would not lack sugar.” 

**No, indeed,” said Fru Larsen, his 
wife. ““And then I might have some 
new spectacles and could sew, as I 
used to do. The patches on our clothes 
would not look so bad, if only they were 
put on with fine stitches.” 

On the roof of the cottage, at the top 
of a pole, there was a seagull carved 
from wood. It swung around as the 
wind blew. Sometimes it turned an ear 
downward and seemed to be listening 
to the sounds in the room below. This 
day the seagull was sad at heart because 
of the words he heard. How he wished 
that the two nice old people could have 
sugar-lumps and spectacles and every- 


The Children’s Hour 


The Seagull 


By HELEN FULLER ORTON 


thing else they needed! But his atten- 
tion was soon attracted by an American 
lady and her little boy coming down 
the road. 

“What a quaint cottage!” exclaimed 
the lady. ““How pretty it is with the 
roses clambering over the whitewashed 
walls!” 

“Why does it lean over to one side?” 
asked the boy. 

“It must be very old, Bob,” an- 
swered the lady, whose name was Mrs. 
Wells. 

The boy skipping along by her side 
suddenly exclaimed, “Oh, Mother, see 
the seagull on the roof.” 

“That is a weathervane,” said his 
mother. “‘ Watch it turn with the wind.” 

They stopped a moment to watch 
the weathervane and then walked along 
the shore road till they came to the 
harbor. There some boys were sailing 
toy boats. 

““Mine is ahead!” shouted Nils. 

“Mine is passing it,” said Knud. 

‘Mine can beat either one,” shouted 
Ole. 

“Just watch mine,” said Erik. 

Erik’s boat went sailing along, past 
Ole’s, past Nils’, past Knud’s. As the 


sailboats raced across the harbor, the 
boys ran around the shore and waited 
eagerly. A fine sight the four boats 
made as they went sailing before the 
breeze! Bob and his mother stood 
watching them. 

“Oh, Mother, see! There are real 
rudders on those boats,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Wells, “they are 
splendid boats.” 

“Will you get me one like them?” 
begged Bob. 

“IT would, but there is not a store on 
this little island,” she replied. ““When 
we go back to Copenhagen I'll get 
you one. They were probably bought 
there.” 


Bos went down to the water’s 
edge, where stood three of the boys, 
Knud, Nils and Ole. 

“Those are fine boats,” he said. 
“Did you get them in Copenhagen?” 

The boys looked puzzled. Then they 
called to Erik, who could speak Eng- 
lish. “What did he say?” 

Bob repeated his question. 

“Oh, no,” Erik replied. “Old Lars 
makes them for us.” 

“Would he make one for me?” 
asked Bob excitedly. 

“Maybe,” replied Erik. 

Bob ran back to his mother. “‘Those 
boats are made here on the island,”’ he 
said. “‘Will you get one for me?” 

““Where does the boat-maker live?” 
asked Mrs. Wells. 

“Just up the road, in the little 
thatched cottage,” replied Erik. 

“The one with the seagull on the 
roof,” added Ole. 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Wells. 
“We'll go there.” 

“That is the very cottage we 
passed,” said Bob, as they walked up 
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looked them over. 


the road. As they turned in at the gate, 
Fru Larsen came to the door to greet 
them. 

“Good morning,” she said, in 
Danish. 

“Good morning,” said Mrs. Wells. 
“We have come to buy a boat.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Fru Larsen. She led 
the way through the spotless kitchen to 
the garden where Lars Larsen still sat 
whittling. 

“These folks want to buy a boat,” 
she said. 

“T have some nice little boats 
here,” said the fisherman. He 
pointed to several small ones 
standing on his work bench. Bob 


“They are very nice boats,” he 
said politely, ‘“‘but they are not 
big enough. I want one as big as 
Erik’s, one that can win races.” 

“Oh, ho,” said old Lars. “You 
are from America, maybe?” 

“Yes,” said Bob, proudly. 
“Have you a big boat?” 

The fisherman shook his head. 
““Not a big one. Only these small 
ones. But they sail very well.” 

“Could you make a big boat 
for Bob?” asked Mrs. Wells. 

The fisherman nodded. 

“Could you make it today?” 
asked Bob. 

“Today? Make a big boat like 
Erik’s in one day? Why, boy, that 
boat would take days and days 
to make. I have to whittle and 
whittle the wood, and fasten it 
all together so it will not leak, 
and set the masts just so and put 
the sails on.” 

Bob sighed. “‘How long would it take 
you?” 

The fisherman thought a few mo- 
ments. “‘It would take at least a week,” 
he replied. 

“We have to go back before the end 
of the week,” said Bob. 

“That is too bad,” said Old Lars. 


Bu LARSEN was listening. She 
could not understand all the strangers 
were saying, but she did wish they 
would buy a boat. Then she and Lars 
could have sugar lumps for their coffee 
and perhaps she could have some 
new spectacles. 

Bob turned to his mother. “Can’t 
we stay here a week?” 

“We might,” she replied. “Yes, we 
will.” 

Bob and Old Lars talked over the 
size of the boat and how many sails 
there should be on it. When the 
visitors had gone, Fru Larsen said, 


“Did you notice how polite that boy 
was?” 

“T’ll make him the best boat I ean,” 
said Old Lars. 

Every day Bob went to the cottage 
to watch the making of the boat. 
Finally, in a week and a day, it was 
done. It was painted red, with a real 
rudder, with two masts and seven sails 
and at the top of one of the masts, 
a little Danish flag flew. 

“What name shall I paint on it?” 
asked Old Lars. 


“Never mind. have the Danish 
flag on it,” said Bob. 

He took the boat in his arms and 
started to carry it away. 

“Wait a moment,” said Mother. 
“We must pay for it. What is the 
price?” she asked, turning to Lars 
Larsen. 

“It ought to be twenty-five kroner,” 
he said. “But if you think that is too 
much —?” 

“Twenty-five kroner!” interrupted 
Bob. “That is only about six dollars. 

That isn’t enough, is it?” 


OTHER APRIL BIRTHDAYS 


The Third, Washington Irving . . . Who 
wrote the “‘ Leather Stocking Tales.” 

The Third, John Burroughs . . . Naturalist 
and writer. 

The Siath, Raphael Sanzio . 
Italian painter. 

The Seventh, William Wordsworth .. . 
English poet of outdoors. 

The Tenth, William Brewster . 
of Plymouth. 

The Thirteenth, Thomas Jefferson 
Third president of the United States. 

The Thirteenth, Eli Terry . . . Colonial 
clockmaker. 

The Sixteenth, Wilbur Wright . . . Designer 
of the airplane. 

The Twenty-first, Friedrich Froebel .. . 
Founder of the kindergarten. 

The Twenty-third, William Shakespeare. . . 
Greatest of English dramatists and poets. 

The Twenty-seventh, Samuel Morse... 
Inventor of the telegraph. 

The Twenty-seventh, Ulysses Grant... 
General and eighteenth president of the United 
States. 


. . Illustrious 


. . An Elder 


Bob looked around. He saw the 
weathervane on the roof. “Name it 
The Seagull,” he said. 

“Now if only we had an American 
flag for it!” said Old Lars. 

Fru Larsen was already going to her 
patch bag to see if she had pieces of the 
right colors. Soon she came out into the 
garden and said, “I could make an 
American flag, if only the boy would 
tell me how many stripes and how 
many stars to put on it.” 

“T can tell you that,” said Bob 
eagerly. “Put seven red stripes and 
six white stripes.” 

Fru Larsen nodded her head. “Yes, 
I can do that.” 

** And in the corner where the blue is, 
there must be forty-eight stars,” said 
Bob. 

“That will be harder,” she said. 
“Maybe I can manage it, though.” 

But when she tried to sew the tiny 
stars on, she found she could not see to 
do it, with her old spectacles. 


“That is enough for me,” an- 
swered the fisherman, with a 
twinkle in his blue eyes. 


Wire Mrs. Wells had 
paid him, she and Bob started 
toward the harbor. A few min- 
utes later shouts could be heard 
from excited boys as the five boats 
went racing over the water. 

“Mine is ahead!” shouted 
Knud. 

‘Mine is passing it,” said Erik. 

“Just watch ours,” said Ole and 
Nils. 

Bob was thinking, ‘‘What if 
mine shouldn’t sail as fast as the 
others? What if every other boat 
should beat it?” 

Its seven sails fairly shone in the 
sunlight. The red paint glistened 
and the little flag waved in the 
breeze. Soon the sails filled and it 
started after the others. 

It caught up with them. It 
passed Nils’ and Ole’s. It passed 
Erik’s. It passed Knud’s. It won 
the race! 

“Harrah for The Seagull!” shouted 
Erik. 

“That is the best boat Old Lars ever 
made,” said Nils. 

The seagull back on the roof of 
the cottage that very evening heard 
Fru Larsen say, “Will you have 
a sugar-lump for your coffee, my 
dear?” 

But the best of all happened a few 
weeks later, when the post brought a 
letter from America. 

“T am enclosing a money order,” 
Mrs. Wells had written. “We would 
like three more boats just like the one 
you made for Bob. We are going to 
give them to three of his friends for 
birthday gifts.” 

When the reply came, thanking her 
for the order, a lovely little American 
flag slipped from the envelope. “‘Oh, 
Mother, Fru Larsen has her new 
glasses,” exclaimed Bob. “Just see 
those tiny stitches.” 
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The Boy Who Liked Puppets 


Ix THE year 1805, in Odense, a 
town of Denmark, there lived a shoe- 
maker, his wife and their little son, 
Hans. The family was very poor. The 
shoemaker had a great desire to make 
dancing shoes for princesses. In fact, 
he once made a pair from a bit of gold 
brocade, but no one bought them. He 
lived in only two rooms in a poor part 
of the town and no princesses ever 
came by that way in their coaches. 

Do not think that this family was 
ever downcast. Quite the contrary. 
The shoemaker’s bench occupied most 
of the space in their small front room. 
All the rest of the furniture, including 
Hans’ little crib, had been carved by 
hand by the father, and the walls were 
made beautiful with pictures. Above 
the shoemaker’s bench there was a 
bookcase filled with well-worn books. 
The kitchen fairly shone with its rows 
of shining brass and copper pots and 
pans. Someone was always singing, and 
on the roof of the small house, where 
Hans could reach it by climbing a 
ladder up from the kitchen, there was a 
fine garden. The street was paved with 
stones, and the house had no land 
about it, but Hans’ mother had pains- 
takingly carried earth up the ladder and 
filled boxes on the roof. In these boxes 
grew vegetables, and flowers blossomed. 
It was a gay and useful roof garden. 


Ix THE evening when the tap, 
tap of the shoemaker’s hammer was 
stilled, little Hans began to have a 
very good time. All the leather, the 
tools, nails, and needles were cleared 
off the bench and his father made him 
toys. They already had a _ puppet 
theater constructed from an old box, 
with the curtain cut from cloth scraps. 
Little figures constructed of paper, 
leather, and tinsel performed there in 
the light of a candle as the shoemaker 
told Hans stories. He also made Hans 
scenery for the different plays given in 
the toy theater. He had made him, 
too, a magnifying glass and a tin case 
in which to bring home wild flowers 
gathered on Sundays. 

Oh, those pleasant Sundays! Then 
Hans would take his father’s hand and 
they would start out for a trip to won- 
derland. There was very little green to 
be seen in the town, only cobblestone 
streets crowded with the guild folk on 


A Story for April’s Child 
By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Sunday, the weavers, bakers, butchers, 
and builders. But at the edge of the 
town there was a small bridge that 
crossed a stream and led straight to 
the moors. Flowering shrubs, trees, and 
wild flowers grew there. In the mist on 
summer evenings the storks walked 
over this moorland. Hans’ father told 
him stories as they walked. They 
picked wild strawberries and strung 
them on long grasses. Hans made gar- 
lands of flowers to take home to his 
mother and they brought also beauti- 
ful branches of greenery to fill the wide 
chinks of the little house through 
which the rain sometimes came in. 


Tie puppet theater became 
quite well known in the neighborhood 
and Hans gave shows for the other 
children. He and his father made more 
scenery, churches, public buildings and 
castles like those of the great nearby 
city of Copenhagen. They made and 
dressed many puppets, dancing prin- 
cesses, soldiers in uniform, fairies and 
children. All these puppets needed 
clothing, from their tiny shoes to their 
crowns, caps and cloaks. It was hard 
for the shoemaker to provide Hans with 
this material, for they were a family of 
patches; every bit of cloth and leather 
had to be used for keeping them 
covered. 

One day in the spring a gay proces- 
sion came down the narrow street 
where Hans lived. It was the annual 
spring parade of the guild workers. 
At the head marched a harlequin with 
bells. Then came the weavers. Even 
the neighborhood butcher marched, 
driving before him a great white ox 
wearing a garland of flowers upon his 
horns. Up and down, and in and out of 
the streets of Odense the procession 
went and Hans followed, losing one of 
his wooden shoes in the mud, but what 
did that matter? He had an idea, and 
in a few days he put it to work. 

Not long after this, when the looms 


were clacking noisily in a cloth factory 


of Odense, the weavers were surprised 
to hear a clear voice singing village 
tunes so well that they could be heard 
above the din of the looms. When the 
foreman looked to see who this singer 
was, there was Hans, the shoemaker’s 
little boy, going up and down among 
the weavers and singing as merrily as a 


bird. His music made the work go 
faster, and as he sang Hans lost his 
fear. He had been very much afraid 
when he entered the factory. No one 
knew of his plan, but it worked out 
well. 

Hans wanted some bits of silk, lace 
tinsel, anything bright in which to 
dress the puppets for his toy theater. 
And the weavers gave him all the 
scraps of cloth he could carry home to- 
pay for his music. He went again and 
sang for the weavers, and soon his 
puppets were better dressed than any 
others outside of Copenhagen, and his 
little theater was the pride of all the 
neighborhood. 


Asyrer a while Hans began to 
earn money through his singing. He 
also began to write plays for puppets 
and for the adult theater. As soon as he 
had earned about thirteen dollars, he 
decided, although he was only a boy, 
to go to Copenhagen and try to make 
his fortune. His father and mother 
were still very poor, and Hans wanted 
to make their last years prosperous. 
So he packed his puppets and toy 
scenery, and said goodbye to the shoe- 
maker’s shop, the storks, and the town 
he loved so dearly. 

Before many years, all Denmark 
began to talk about a new poet, play- 
wright, and rather shy man, who had 
gained high recognition in Copen- 
hagen. Not only were his plays pro- 
duced in many theaters and his poems 
read widely, but he had become a 
deeply-loved story-teller. He had been 
invited to tell stories to Charles 
Dickens, to Jenny Lind, to the Queen 
of Denmark, Queen Alexandra of 
England, to King George of Greece, 
and to the Empress of Russia. The 
favorite stories of these great people 
were those of “The Fir Tree,” “The 
Flax,” “The Snow Queen,” “The 
Little Match Girl,” “‘The Red Shoes,” 
Faithful Tin Soldier,” “‘Ole-Luk- 
Oie,” and “The Old House.” 

This famous story-teller always car- 
ried about in one of his pockets a little 
toy soldier made of tin which a little 
boy had given him, one of his only 
two. He did not seem to understand 
what a great man he had grown to be, 
but when he sat down at a court and 

(Continued on page 64) 
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An Adventure With Poster Chalk 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Beceamy, a teacher was called upon to make her room the meeting 
place for a spring program. The subject for poems, songs, and stories, all of 
which were written by the children, was birds, flowers, trees, rain, countryside 
interests and the general beauty of outdoors. At this time, in order to make her 
room as attractive to the eye as the program would be to the listeners, she 
immediately planned for room decorations. 

Little time was left for making such decorations with paint and cut-paper 
materials, so she turned to poster chalk, large sticks in gay colors that permit of 
quick effective work when time is limited. Each child was allowed to illustrate 
something pertaining to his own poem, song, or the program in general. What 
fun! Upon large sheets of wrapping paper the children started to work with joy 
and enthusiasm. 

Tom drew a spring scene, delicate birches, a meadow, the old farmhouse half 
hidden in distant trees, and ducks on a pond. Mary drew a field and apple 
trees in soft pinks and greens with a lovely rainbow over it all. Bobby portrayed 
a light blue sky with fleecy white clouds, bluebirds flying across it, and in the 
foreground a tree branch with a nest and birds among the blossoms. 

Jane, who had written a poem about Easter rabbits and colored eggs, made 
her picture illustrate this idea. Some of her rabbits were soft gray and white, 
others tan and white, and the eggs and flowers in the green grass were of the 
brightest colors. Jack and Harry, who belonged to the 4-H Club, decided to 
draw lambs in a pasture and pigs in a clover field. This would be particularly 
interesting to parents and guests who attended the program. 

Ann, who helps her mother cultivate flowers, drew a hedge of stately holly- 
hocks with bees and butterflies hovering over the colorful blossoms. Fred’s 
composition was in praise of the gardener at the city park and the gay flower 
beds for which he cares. He goes to the park very often with his little sister, and 
so he illustrated this idea with a little girl bending over a bed of bright tulips 
and jonquils. 

In no time the teacher had enough illustrations to make a frieze for her 
room. She pinned these large compositions along the wall over the blackboards. 

Then the children wiped the blackboards so clean that they shone with a 
black luster. The teacher next divided the blackboard area into equal spaces, 
and in the center of each space the children set a small flower and leaf motif. 
This was done by drawing the design on folded scratch paper, pricking the 
lines and then pouncing it on the blackboard with white chalk dust. The colors 
on the flower and leaf motifs were added by hand with poster chalk. In- 
cidentally, the flower motif matched the little cut-paper design that was 


pasted upon the black paper covers of the hectographed programs of the day’s 
events. 


f ; 
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Tree Poems for April 


NEW LEAVES NEW LEAVES ON A WILLOW TREE 
Autuor UNKNOWN By Romig FULLER 


Green and gold and misty pink, Where y esterday were bare gold stems, 
The baby leaves uncurl, March’s windy stratagems 

Shake their crinkled edges out, Have today miraculously ; 

Wave their tiny flags about, Wrought new leaves on a willow tree. 


And fold on fold unfurl. New leaves so mistily winged and small, 


They seem to spray from a waterfall; 
Water cascading headlong to stop 
Midway down its breathless drop. 


Green and gold and misty pink, 
The tender colors shine; 

Little leaves all fresh and fair, 

Little new leaves everywhere, 


New leaves so sudden green, they scorch 
On tree and shrub and vine. 


The somber sky with a fiery torch; 

New willow leaves . . . new dreams again, 
EASTER WEEK New high resolves in the hearts of men. = 
Copyright, “The Sun 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY 
See, the land her Easter keeping, OH, FAIR TO SEE 


Rises as her Maker rose. 
Seeds, so long in darkness sleeping, 
Burst at last from winter snows. 
Earth with heaven above rejoices, 
Fields and gardens hail the spring; 
Vales and woodlands ring with voices, 
While the wild birds build and sing. 


By Curistina GEORGINA RossErti 


Oh, fair to see 
Bloom-laden cherry tree, 
Arrayed in sunny white: 
An April day’s delight, 
Oh, fair to see! 


Oh, fair to see 
You to whom your Maker granted Fruit-laden cherry tree, 


Powers to those sweet birds unknown, With balls of shining red 
Use the craft by God implanted; 

Use the reason not your own. 
Here, while heaven and earth rejoices, 

Each his Easter tribute bring — 
Work of fingers, chant of voices, DAPHNE 


Like the birds who build and sing. By Tuomas 5S. Jongs, JR. 


Decking a leafy head, 
Oh, fair to see! 


Do you not hear her song 


A CHILD TO A BIRD When rosy showers fall 
And forest whispers call 
By Karuertne Hymas WILLiAMs Along? 


If I weren’t myself, I should love to be 

A bird, like you, in a white pear tree, 

Swaying, and balancing, hither and there 

While the petals sift through the April air. 

If only — if only I just could sing 

Like a bird like you with a crimson wing, Do you her face not see 

I should sing at morning, and noon, and night "Mid laurels of a glade 

A crimson song in the pear tree white. Where sunbeams pass — half maid, 
Copyright, “Junior Home” Half tree? 


Do you not hear her feet 

Now faint among the leaves - 

Or is’t the wind that grieves 
So sweet? 
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By Dorcas LitTLEFIELD 


A gay green fairy 
Wove a jig 

Over a pebble, 
Under a twig. 


Slid down a grass blade, 
Stamped at a bug; 

Into a worm’s den 
Dark and snug. 


Puffed with a dew-ball 
| Up a slope; 

Into an ant hole 

To bits it broke. 


Rolled for joy 
Under a nettle; 
Jumped with fright 
Away from a beetle. 


Straddled a bee’s back 
Fuzzy with pollen, 
Pulled his ear 
Loudly calling — 


“Why do I weave 
A jig today? 
I weave a jig 
Because I am gay!” 


The Mount Holyoke Monthly 


TREE BIRTHDAYS 
By Mary Caroiyn Davies 


| Look! Look at me! 

Today’s my birthday, Tree! 

| See, let me stand up, so, 

Beside you. How you grow! 

I’m tall, but oh, 

I'll never be as tall as you, I know! 


Tree, when’s your birthday, please? Why don’t you 


speak? 
I seem so small, 
And you’re so tall, 


Perhaps you have a birthday every week! 


Selected by JOSEPHINE BOUTON 


A GAY GREEN FAIRY 


IF I WERE NOT 
By Parrisu 


If I were not a little child, 
Then I should choose to be 
A little robin redbreast 

On the apple tree. 


And when I wished to I could fly 
Away off from my nest, 

And when I’d traveled all the sky 
Just come back and rest! 


And mother dear would hear me sing; 
For she would often be 
Sitting by the window sill 
That’s near the apple tree. 
Copyright, Youth’s Companion” 


THE BUD 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


He who can open the bud does it so simply. 
He gives it a glance, and the life-sap stirs through 


its veins. 


At his breath the flower spreads its wings and flutters 


in the wind. 


Colours flush out like heart-longings, the perfume 


betrays a sweet secret. 


He who can open the bud does it so simply. 


SPRING SONG FROM NEW ENGLAND 


By Frevp 


Now that it’s spring in this old town, 
And I am here again, 

The steeple shows as sharp and white, 
As gilt its weather-vane 

As I remembered. Elm trees weave 
Their shadows, even so, 

Criss-cross from either side the street 
We walled six months ago. 

The pillared houses, fanlight doors, 
Have changed no whit at all — 

Only these leaves men cart away 
Were gold for us last fall. 

Copyright, “The Sun” 
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The Editor’s Desk 


Tix awakening of spring this 
month brings to every schoolroom a 
sense of restlessness. Children and 
teachers feel the urge of the open road, 
and it is one of our many reasons for 
thankfulness to the modern curriculum 
that we are under no necessity for 
inhibiting this impulse. The excursion 
for nature study, for community ob- 
servation, for every phase of that 
spirit of investigation that is vitalizing 
the entire school system is now an 
integral part of the course of study. 
Geography, history, social science are 
all illustrated at the threshold of the 
school, and April is the month for 
empty classrooms and long, fruitful 
trips through the neighboring streets or 
countryside in search of the knowledge 
that can never be found in text-books. 


"Diese is a phase of this travel 
thought that we are perhaps neglecting. 
A year of economic unrest has made 
us all count pennies, and it may be 
that the vacation trip you were plan- 
ning, that journey to the seat of one of 
the great educational meetings, or the 
passage to Europe, have been put 
aside as something you feel that you 
ought not to afford. But can you afford 
not to go jaunting this year? The hope- 
ful news is brought to the editor’s desk 
that more than fifty per cent of our 
American cities and towns have main- 
tained teachers’ salaries and regular 
increases. Sound investment is just as 
important this year as it was a few 
years ago, and there is no other form of 
investment that returns such lavish 
dividends as that which we put into 
a train ticket or a steamship reserva- 
tion. 

Travel to Europe, or to our own sur- 
rounding island archipelagoes, was 
never so cheap as today. Practically 
every large teachers’ college is either 
arranging for personally conducted trips 
to a summer school abroad, or a tour 
that will include observation of the 
progressive school systems of Europe. 
This is the month for you to make 
plans. Map out your tour. Remem- 
ber that new clothes are not in the 
least necessary; trainboard and ship- 
board are the best opportunities for 
wearing out this year’s wardrobe, and 
your first port of call will include 
shopping opportunities beyond your 


wildest dreams of economy. New 
scenes, new faces, new points of view on 
old subject matter will smooth away 
the year’s cares. The first turn of the 
train’s wheels, the first vibration of the 
engines of the great ocean liner will 
pulse through your being as the new life 
of spring fills the earth with restored 
life. At least, let us begin thinking 
about a travel summer. It will do no 
harm to collect some catalogs of sum- 
mer schools and travel announcements. 


Tix May issue of AMERICAN 
CumpHoop will lay emphasis upon 
education that goes outdoors. The 
course of study from the Cleveland 
arithmetic center, portions of which we 
are publishing, is attracting nation- 
wide attention. In May we shall offer 
from this course problems in third- 
grade number that apply to school 
gardening. The Baltimore health teach- 
ing for the fourth grade stresses the 
health-conscious youngster. You will 
enjoy and need “Boys and Girls Can 
Be Healthy-Minded” from this city 
plan which is unique and constructive. 
“Studies in Town Life,” from the work 
in social science of the Carroll County, 
Maryland, village schools outlines edu- 
cational excursions into the community 
together with the curriculum integra- 
tion which results. 


History teaching takes on new 
life this year through our emphasis 
upon the George Washington Bi- 
centennial celebration. In May we 
shall offer you a “Pioneer History 


Project” and also an article of wide 
usefulness, “History Stories for Pri- 
mary Grades.” Both these articles 
come to us from teachers who have 
proved their ideas in classroom appli- 
cation. 

Economy and realistic effect are 
difficult to combine in the school enter- 
tainment. There is also the problem 
of how to give all the children in the 
class a part in the school play. Solving 
this problem for the teacher of large 
numbers of young children, we shall 
offer in the May issue an article on 
“‘Primary-Grade Pageantry ” which de- 
scribes costumes, group choruses and 
stage settings that are truly unusual, 
yet simple to carry out. 

Our regular departments, which are 
proving so valuable to every teacher 
that we hear they are being clipped and 
compiled into plan books, will be of 
May timeliness. Miss Hanthorn’s work 
sheets, Louise Tessin’s many pages of 
art work applicable to all the grades, 
our carefully selected stories, and the 
assembly programs will combine to 
make the month fruitful and easier 
than it would have been for you with- 
out AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 


Wov will want to share the 
contents of the editor’s mail bag. In 
Atlanta, Georgia, the Supervisor of 
Primary Grades recently posted AMER- 
on her bulletin boards 
to call further attention to our article, 
“Early America in Today’s School- 
room.” A leader in character education 
writes that she is finding our “Birthday 
Stories” valuable in her work. “Plays 
for the Children’s Hour” has climbed to 
the peak of a best-seller, which proves 
its usefulness. The press department of 
the George Washington Bicentennial 
celebration has complimented us highly 
upon our presentation of everyday 
patriotism for boys and girls. 


W. HAVE always had a theory 
in the editorial office that a magazine 
for the teaching profession should 
present its material in exactly the 
skilled literary form and through the 
same medium of attractive typography 
and illustration as that of the regular 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Worth=while Books 


A Selection of the Year’s Best Books for 
Children, 1931. Child Study Association 
of America. New York. $0.10 


Bom the unusually long list of 
new juvenile books that 1931 offered 
school and home, the book committee 
of the Child Study Association has 
made the list which we here recom- 
mend. We recognize the fact that this 
is an adult opinion upon the problem of 
story-telling and the child’s reading; 
we shall perhaps never know truly the 
child’s own book desires, guided as he is 
by teachers and librarians. But the list 
is as near to critical perfection as any 
offered during the year, in its sympa- 
thetic, literary and pedagogic back- 
ground. From close upon eight hundred 
books, the Child Study Association has 
taken two hundred that survive the 
rigid tests of subject matter, format in 
relation to text, and appeal to the 
child’s period of development. 

The titles are classified under the 
headings “Songs and Books About 
Music,” “ Nature Study,” “‘ The Young- 
est Child,” “‘The Intermediate Age,” 
“Junior” and “Senior High School,” 
and “‘ Books for Special Interests.” 


Evaluation of Supervision. Fourth Year- 
book. Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, National Educa- 
tion Association. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. $2.00 


Uhox the constructive relation- 
ship between the supervisor and class- 
room teacher rests the success of the 
entire system of instruction in the public 
schools. We may put the maximum of 
intelligent effort into curriculum re- 
vision, offer the teacher unlimited texts 
and supplies, but without co-operative 
effort in the use of these tools of learn- 
ing the entire fabric of the supervisory 
system may be destroyed. There is, as 
well, the human factor to be considered; 
sympathy, skill in handling the indi- 
vidual teacher, a complete knowledge 
of classroom possibilities and limita- 
tions, all combine to perfect super- 
visory technic. The Fourth Yearbook 
of the Department of Supervisors, the 
National Education Association, pre- 
sents this problem and offers direct and 
pertinent help. 

In planning the present yearbook, 
the committee had several purposes in 
mind: (1) to outline the criteria which 
should be applied in the evaluation of 
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supervision; (2) to review the existing 
literature dealing with the scientific 
evaluation of the effects of supervision 
and to present, with a few of the out- 
standing findings, a summary and criti- 
cism of the procedures and technics 
employed; (3) to make a tabulation of 
investigations conducted by the mem- 
bership of this Department in which 
there was effort to evaluate the effects 
of supervisory activities; and (4) to 
develop a check list by which those 
engaged in supervision can make a self- 
evaluation of their own work. 

In the last analysis, the committee in 
charge of this yearbook had in mind 
the purpose of stimulating those occu- 
pying supervisory positions to under- 
take the evaluation of their activities 
on a more extensive scale than in the 
past and the use and application of 
more refined technics and procedures of 
educational experimentation. 


The Picture Book of Houses. By bk. A. 
Verpilleux. Illustrated by the author. 64 
Pages. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $2.00 

Building a House in Sweden. By Marjorie 
Cautley. Illustrated. 40 Pages. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $1.75 


I. 1s to be hoped that somewhere 
in our country the spring still brings to 
boys and girls, the scent of new wood 
and mortar, the click of the bricklayer’s 
trowel and the cheerful tap of the car- 
penter’s hammer. Building in the city 
means little to children, who must 
crane their necks to see the assembling 
of structural steel and the patterns that 
girders make against the sky, but the 
work involved in small-town building 
makes a direct contact with something 
atavistic in the nature of youth. The two 


books we list here, meet this instinctive 
interest children have in housing. 

“The Picture Book of Houses” has 
been prepared with much skill by the 
English artist, Mr. Verpilleux. He 
brought his colored wood blocks from 
which the illustrations were made from 
London. Since the artist is also a writer, 
he presents information for the young 
person in vivid prose which carries out 
the spirited character of the pictures. 
Many school texts in social science pre- 
sent these facts about home life, an- 
cient and modern, but few are able to 
accompany the text with the large 
colored illustrations and informative 
diagrams used by Mr. Verpilleux. 

We find described and illustrated the 
houses of the Lake-Dwellers, Greeks 
and Romans, knights, Orientals, no- 
mads, cliff-dwellers, and the modern 
skyscraper type of dwelling. The great 
country estate of England, the Gypsy 
caravan, the Venetian palace on a 
canal, the Pueblo, Eskimo, African and 
other primitive homes in use today, are 
all pictured. This is a useful book for 
the school library. 

“Building a House in Sweden” is 
illustrated by Helen Sewell, whose 
softly decorative pictures are among 
the most distinctive of children’s il- 
lustrations today. Miss Sewell’s sister, 
a young landscape gardener, while 
traveling recently in the Scandinavian 
countries, studied small homes and 
gardens, and found in the country-life 
spirit of Sweden material for this book. 
The book tells us of a family who re- 
mind us of Maud Lindsay’s ever-popu- 
lar story ‘“‘How the Home was Built.” 
The mother, father, children and little 
Greta, also, want a home and the story 
relates how they searched for a pleasant 
site, how the parts of the house were 
assembled, and how each member of the 
family had a share in completing the 
new home. How the rooms were ar- 
ranged, how each of the family chose a 
color to paint the front door, the fence, 
the hall, the kitchen, and all the other 
details about a co-operative plan that 
belongs in child life, are combined to 
make a story that is at once a “here 
and now” and a travel book. 


Flower Heaven. By Sophie Reinheimer. 
Translated from the German by Amy 
Flashner. Illustrated. 16 Pages. Harper 
and Brothers, New York. $2.00 


4 is more sentiment than 
the modern youngster is used to in this 
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picture book of the faded and ill- 
treated blossoms who find their own 
special paradise, with delightful chubby 
angels to tend their broken stems and 
parched buds. The present trend of chil- 
dren’s literature, which hints at wider 
play of the imagination, will surely 
allow us to keep this truly beautiful 
flower book for a treat when more 
robust stories have lost their newness. 
Not since Walter Crane painted his 
exquisite flower people has an artist 
imbued the flower world with such 
sympathetic vision and lovely color as 
Else Wenz-Veitor, the German artist of 
“Flower Heaven.” She has added 
humor as well. The cactus, who limps 
in on crutches because he has been 
rudely treated to a bath of cold water, 
is spiked with irritation. Until Miss 
Wenz-Vietor painted them, we should 
never have considered putting a pansy 
to bed, with only its odd little face 
showing against a white pillow. 
Perhaps we shall turn old-fashioned 
again some day, and keep for children, 
like precious secrets, a “best” frock, 
doll or game. The reviewer will never 
forget the thrill of wearing, in her child- 
hood, her “‘all-right” dress, which was 
only produced after a period of long 
goodness on her part. If we should re- 
sort to such ancient child-training 
methods, let us keep “Flower Heaven” 
for Sunday afternoon, or that rare 
moment when we have experienced the 
unearthly beauty of a garden. 


Peter, Patter and Pixie. By Gertrude Kay. 
Illustrated by the author. 22 Pages. Robert 
M. McBride and. Company, New York. 
$2.50 


| Patter and Pixie were 
three children who spent a spring and 
summer with their two grandmothers 
in a small New England village. What 
with two grandmothers to tell stories, 
bake cookies and provide barns and 
attics in which to play on rainy days, 
they were busy, indeed. In one of the 
attics they found a high, two-wheeled 
red cart in which Peter and Pixie rode 
all over town with Patter as their will- 
ing and spirited steed. And they slid 
down the hay in the barn, and fished 
over the side of Uncle White Caps’ boat 
in the harbor, and flew an enormous 
kite on windy days, and went picnick- 
ing on sunny days, and did all the 
things that children can do in a small 
town to be happy. But perhaps best of 
all, they loved the stories the grand- 
mothers told because these were about 
Mother Goose and her friends and con- 
tinued the adventures that began in 
their own book, as well as answering 


some of the questions the children had 
always asked themselves about “what 
happened after” to these fascinating 
characters. 

Miss Kay has illustrated her own 
book with truly delightful pictures in 
full color, and black and white. 


Health Protection for the Preschool Child. 
A publication of the White House Con- 
ference. 275 Pages. The Century Company, 
New York. $2.50 


"Dns report of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection undertakes to answer the ques- 
tion: To what extent is the health of 
the children in the United States, who 
are the nucleus of the next generation, 
being protected? The report is based 
on house to house inquiries made by 
representatives of nearly a thousand 
different local organizations, reaching 
146,000 children in three-fourths of all 
cities of over 50,000 population and 
37,000 children living in the rural areas 
of 42 states. The result is the most com- 
plete and graphic picture of how pre- 
ventive medical and dental services are 
being applied to the preschool child 
which has been presented. The book is 
a valuable addition to the literature of 
the preschool child. It includes an intro- 
ductory statement regarding the pres- 
ent status of preventive medical and 
dental measures, a discussion of the 
findings of the survey, a series of refer- 
ence tables showing in detail the survey 
findings in each area studied, and a 
discussion and explanation of the ad- 
ministration of the survey and the 
computation of the data collected. 


The Traveling Tingles. By Herschel Wil- 
liams. 234 Pages. Marshall Jones Com- 
pany, Boston. $2.00 


Since the new teaching of geog- 
raphy and history is a matter of study- 
ing peoples and their adjustment to 
their environments, such a book as 
“The Traveling Tingles” finds a place 
for itself in the school as well as the 
home. Mr. Williams has written this 
story of a typical American family, off 
for their first trip abroad, through the 
diaries of the children, Jimmy and 
Jane. He has succeeded well in express- 
ing the view of the young folks on all 
that is new and interesting to them in 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, England and 
France. From the moment when the 
Tingles enter their cabins on a great 
modern ocean liner to their return and 
happy view of the New York sky line, 
the story is that of a children’s trip 
made successful by their understanding 
and sympathetic parents. 


Those points of interest which ar 
best known and of the greatest im 
mediate interest to boys and girls are 
described. There are accounts of experi- 
ences in hotels, and with people who 
are different from these travelers but 
worth-while in their own way. Typical 
food, ways of getting about, and shop- 
ping, and how to have a good time are 
described. The book would have been 
improved «by illustrations, but the 
chapters are word pictures in them- 
selves. 


Geography in the Elementary School. By 
Zoe A. Thralls and Edwin H. Reeder. 
441 Pages. Rand McNally and Company, 
New York. $2.40 


Tix opening chapters in this 
new presentation of geography give 
its note of modern thought. They are 
titled, “‘Monotony of the Old Method 
of Presentation,” and “Fascination 
of the New Method.” These titles call 
to our minds two pictures. We see the 
geography class of yesterday, confined 
by the four walls of the classroom and 
endeavoring, with a pointer following 
red and green lines on a wall map, to 
discover the boundaries of nations and 
the interdependence of routes of 
commerce. The second is a picture of 
today; a group of active, interested 
youngsters let loose from the school- 
room to explore their neighborhood, to 
discover how their town came to 
anchor just where it lies, what water, 
land, harbor, or railroad advantages 
contribute to its growth, what it is 
doing for the world at large and how 
the nations are coming to this town 
through immigration, manufactured 
goods and foodstuffs. It is with this 
group of young discoverers that the 
authors of “Geography in the Ele- 
mentary School” are concerned. 

Professor Thralls specializes in geog- 
raphy at the University of Pittsburgh. 
Professor Reeder is doing the same 
kind of work at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. They have con- 
sidered the materials of geography 
from two points of view. First, the 
materials have been organized into 
units and taught from the adult point 
of view. Then they have been con- 
sidered from the child’s point of view. 

For the teacher in service, the book 
gives the subject matter, sources, and 
a wealth of suggestions for introducing 
and developing units of material. A 
variety of procedure is given that the 
teacher may select the type best 
suited to his group and so that he 
may provide for the abilities of the 
exceptional child. 
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Looking it Up in the Dictionary 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, WEST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Tic first step toward training a 
pupil in the use of the dictionary is 
practice in arranging words according 
to the alphabet. The making of word 
books by pupils affords good opportu- 
nity for such training. Children of the 
first and second grades like to list the 
words they know in order under the 
right letter, using the first letter of each 
word as guide. It is possible to carry the 
making of the word book through these 
grades. It may be a better plan to make 
a new book in each grade and compare 
the two. A sense of pride may be de- 
veloped in the progress made, in in- 
dividual accomplishment and in class 
progress that will make for character 
building. 

In the third grade preparation for 
use of the dictionary in connection with 
spelling may be begun through the 
following activities: 

Arrange words in alphabetical order 
according to initial letter. 

Make lists of words: 

Pupils’ names. 

Names of places, cities, countries. 

Names of objects. 

Names of characters read about in 

stories in history. 


The use of the dictionary should be 
begun during the fourth year of school. 
Teach the use of the easier diacritical 
marks. This should not be overdone, 
for it is only a means to an end. Our 
need of these marks in life is limited to 
the dictionary. Pupils have little need 
for them until the dictionary habit is 
acquired. In the fourth grade pupils 
should be trained as follows: 


1. To arrange words in alphabetical 
order: 
a. By first letters only. 

Children’s names, given and 
surnames. 

Names of ten cities, rivers, or 
places from geography. 

Names of ten men or events in 
history. 

Names of ten things seen in 
schoolroom, found in kitch- 
en, used in dining-room. 

Names of objects seen when 
looking from window, on 
way to school, when out at 
recess. 
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Rose J. Wathley, Elementary Supervisor 


2. To find words in the dictionary: 
a. Teach pupils to use guides. 
b. Teach pupils to notice catch 

words at the top of pages. 

8. To find meanings of words occa- 
sionally as a class exercise. 

4. To find pronunciation of words. 

5. To find spelling of words as a part 
of composition writing. 


Among working revisions of the ele- 
mentary course of study that of West 
Hartford is significant. It expresses 
the modern point of view combined 
with whatever should be retained in 
former methods. The these 
schools are making of valuable drill 
and research as illustrated in this 
study of classroom use of the dic- 
tionary 1s helpful for every teacher. 
We are indebted to Miss Wathley 
and to the West Hartford Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Mr. L. H. Bugbee, 
for the privilege of offering this ac- 
count of valuable correlation in all the 
grades. 


The fifth-grade pupils will be inter- 
ested in a study of the dictionary as a 
book of reference. 

Topics for this grade may be: 

A. What to know about dictionaries: 

1. Purpose. 

2. Parts, general recognition of 
them. 

3. Reliability. 

It is about this time that 
pupils wish to buy their own 
dictionaries. They should be 
discouraged from buying the 
small pocket type and the 
books of old date and ques- 
tionable authority. 

B. Practical exercises for training in: 

1. Arranging words in alpha- 
betical order, giving attention 
to second letter, third letter. 

2. Finding words in the diction- 
ary in order to secure ease 
and independence in locating 
words. 

3. Looking up meanings of words, 
in connection with geography 
and history. 

4. Teaching pupils how to use the 
references. 


5. Studying colored plates in con- 
nection with geography and 
nature study. 

6. Finding syllabication of words. 

7. Finding abbreviations and 

contractions. 


In sixth-grade work review exercises 
suggested for the fifth grade. Train 
pupils along the following lines: 

1. Selection of the right definition 

when studying language and 

reading. 

. The correct spelling of words. 

. The use of biographical notes. 

. The finding of correct pronuncia- 
tion of proper names in connec- 
tion with history, geography, and 
reading. 

5. The correct use of syllabication. 
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Brome spelling is greatly ex- 
pedidet in connection with this pupil 
use of the dictionary. Some words are 
easily grouped into families. Words so 
arranged ‘“‘spell themselves” very 
largely when once the child learns the 
phonogram common to the group. Pu- 
pils should find and give the part com- 
mon to all words in the list. They should 
place emphasis upon the common part 
when spelling each word phonetically. 
Phonics forms the larger part of the 
work in spelling during the first school 
years. The subject is usually taught 
with reading, but the formation of 
elementary sounds is an important 
part of spelling as well as of reading. 
Pupils should form the habit of making 
these sounds correctly without hesita- 
tion, and they should be drilled upon 
them until the habits are fixed. 

The problem of teaching spelling in 
the lower grades is different than that 
in the upper grades. In the lower grades 
most of the words learned by pupils in 
their spelling lessons are words not 
previously used by them in their writ- 
ing vocabularies, while in the upper 
grades most of the words studied have 
undoubtedly been used by the pupils in 
their written work. In the lower grades 
then we are seeking primarily to pre- 
vent spelling errors, while in the upper 
grades we are seeking to correct spelling 
errors. 


ol 


As a rule one word should be studied 
at a time, at first by teacher and pupil 
together. There are four principal meth- 
ods of making a clear impression upon 
the mind. They should all be used. 


a. Through 
the word. 

b. Through 
spelled. 

ce. Through vocalizing — pronounc- 
ing or spelling it aloud or in 
whispered study. 

d. Through hand activities — writ- 
ing the words. 


the eye — visualizing 


the ear— hearing it 


The combination of these four meth- 
ods produces the best results in spelling. 
It has been found that people do not 
learn equally well in the same way. In 
spelling children are sense-organ learn- 
ers or muscle learners. Teachers should 
appeal to as many senses as possible so 
as to make the memorization more ef- 
fective. To insure continued interest 
the work should be motivated espe- 
cially for those children who do not 
like spelling and for those words which 
are most difficult and troublesome for 
children. There is probably no factor so 
important in learning to spell as that of 
the learner’s consciousness of his own 
improvement. Teachers should provide 
definite, objective standards for each 
pupil and for the class. Developed atti- 
tude of mind for reaching such stand- 
ards thoroughly, motivates the study. 

The pupils should be provided with a 
definite method for learning their 
spelling words. The following plan is 
suggested by Professor Horn of the 
University of Iowa in the Eighteenth 
Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education: 


How to Learn to Spell a Word 


“1. The first step in learning to spell 
a word is to pronounce it correctly. If 
you do not know how to pronounce a 
word, look up the pronunciation in the 
dictionary. When you are certain that 
you know how the word is pronounced, 
pronounce it, enunciating each syllable 
distinctly and looking closely at each 
syllable as you say it. 

“*2. Close your eyes and try to recall 
how the word looks, syllable by syl- 
lable, as you pronounce it in a whisper. 
In pronouncing the word be sure to 
enunciate the syllables carefully. 

“3. Open your eyes to make sure 
you were able to recall the correct 
spelling. 

“4. Look at the word again, enun- 
ciating the syllables distinctly. 

“5. Recall again, with closed eyes, 
how the word looked. 
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“6. Check again with the correct 
form. This recall, as in 2 and 5, should 
be repeated at least three times, and 
oftener if you have difficulty in recall- 
ing the correct form. 

“7. When you feel sure that you 
have learned the word, write it without 
looking at the book, and then check 
with the correct form. 

“8. Repeat this two or more times 
without looking at the book or at your 
previous attempts. 

“9. If you miss the word on any of 
these trials, you should copy it in your 
spelling notebook, since it probably is 
especially difficult for you.” 

The following plan, used at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is rec- 
ommended for constant use. Any plan 
used by the teacher should involve the 
same general features, seeing, hearing, 
oral spelling, copying, independent 
study, written test. 

1. While writing the word on the 
blackboard pronounce it distinctly. 

2. Develop the meaning orally by 
using the word in a sentence and by 
defining it. 

3. Divide the word into syllables. 
Call on pupils to spell orally by syl- 
lables. 

4. Have pupils indicate the parts of 
the word that present difficulties, or 
whether the word contains parts that 
they already know. 

5. Have the pupils write the word 
once, twice, or three times, pronouncing 
it softly or spelling it silently as they 
write. It would be well to have them 
use the word in a sentence before doing 
this. This is done to emphasize strongly 
the meaning of the word before writing 
it. 

6. Allow the class a moment in which 
to look at the word and then have them 
close their eyes and try to visualize it. 

7. After the various words of the 
lesson have been studied in this way 
allow a few minutes for studying the 
lesson as a whole, suggesting that each 
pupil emphasize study of the words 
that he doesn’t know. This time should 
be limited so that each pupil will study 
vigorously and attentively. 


"Wracuzns need to know why 


poor spellers are poor. They should: 


check up all poor spellers on the fol- 
lowing list of causes and set about 
immediately in an earnest effort to 
remove them. 
1. Poor methods of teaching: 
a. Finding errors more than 
preventing them. 
b. Testing pupils 
teaching. 


more than 


2. Poor methods of learning. 

3. Too many words assigned for one 
lesson. 

4. Assigning words not commonly 
used. 

5. Incorrect pronunciation of words. 

Poor enunciation and articula- 

tion. 

7. Poor listening; defective hearing. 

8. Indistinct vision: blurred percep- 
tion. 

9. Poor handwriting. 

10. Lack of interest, carelessness; 
indifference. 

11. Ignorance of meaning of words: 
a. Words not in the child’s 

vocabulary. 
b. Words without content for 
him. 
12. General intelligence low. 


Teaching the meaning of homonyms, 
antonyms, synonyms, prefixes, and 
suffixes. Homonyms should be taught 
separately, and always in sentences to 
show their meaning, bringing them to- 
gether for comparison after pupils can 
spell them. These are troublesome little 
words and need special drill. 

Every effort should be made to estab- 
lish clear enunciation. Children from 
foreign-speaking homes and those with 
baby habits or impediments in speech 
can be helped by phonic drills, the 
sound being exaggerated and the posi- 
tion of the teacher’s lips, tongue and 
teeth being imitated in making certain 
difficult sounds. 

Practice especially on: 


again aunt can 
against banana catch them 
all right because certainly 
Arctic been climb 
at all both of them coming 
ate burst creek 
deaf have to really 
debt have you recess 
doing hearth route 
don’t you heat salmon 
drag heir saucy 
drowned hoof scared 
eighth hundred since 
eleven ing sixth 
especially January sleek 
February just sleep 
fellow kettle sleeve 
fifth laugh surprise 
figure library theater 
for licorice this 
fourth Mary that 
forehead abdomen the thistle 
garage muskmelon tiny 
geography nothing turnip 
get you often umbrella 
give me poem what 
going potatoes while 
government pretty women 
half pumpkin yet 
rather youngest 
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Pupils should form the habit of 
watching their own pronunciation of 
words, catching themselves up on mis- 
takes, and correcting themselves when 
mistakes are discovered. 

Dr. Leonard P. Ayres of the Russell 
Sage Foundation found that an average 
of 70 per cent of the words of the fol- 
lowing lists were spelled correctly by 
the children of their respective grades. 
Are your pupils as efficient in spelling as 
the pupils in the one hundred school 
systems covered by this study? If your 
pupils can spell seven of the ten words 
for their grade they are up to the 
average. 

Second Grade: foot, get, for, horse, 
out, well, name, room, left, which. 

Third Grade: fill, point, state, ready, 
almost, high, event, done, pass, Tues- 
day. 

Fourth Grade: several, leaving, pub- 
lish, o’clock, running, known, secure, 
wait, manner, flight. 

Sixth Grade: decide, general, man- 
ner, too, automobile, victim, hospital, 
neither, toward, business. 


Association for 
Childhood Education 


Tie annual convention of the 
Association for Childhood Education 
will be held in Washington, D. C., May 
4 to 7, 1932, with the Willard Hotel as 
convention headquarters. 

This convention promises to be one 
of unusual interest, as a strong program 
is being planned. The convention will 
be the first held since the merging of 
the National Council of Primary Edu- 
cation with the Association for Child- 
hood Education, and May is the most 
beautiful of all months in our National 
Capital. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, Patty Smith 
Hill, William Heard Kilpatrick, Mar- 
jorie Harding, Ernest Groves and many 
other educators of experience will con- 
tribute to the program. The group dis- 
cussions of specific problems directly 
affecting classroom procedure will prove 
most valuable to all teachers of young 
children. 

Washington is a city full of historic 
and current interest. Teachers will find 
much in the city that will strengthen 
both the content and the spirit of their 
work. 

The usual railroad rate of one fare 
and a half will be available to all regis- 
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tering at the convention who secure 
certificates when buying the ticket. 


Yale University Semi- 
nar in Education 


Unoer the direction of the De- 
partment of Education of the Graduate 
School, Yale University, the second 
Seminar in Education will be held in 
New Haven, Connecticut, July 5 to 
August 6, 1932. 

The subject will be: “What can 
Philosophy-Psychology-Administration 
Contribute to the Advancement of 
Learning.” The faculty will include 
Henry W. Holmes, Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Harvard 
University; V. A. C. Henmon, Chair- 
man of the Department of Psychology, 
University of Wisconsin; and Frank W. 
Ballou, Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, D. C. These leaders will 
share the lectures with a staff of edu- 
cators of distinction. 

The student body of the Seminar 
will be limited to one hundred. It will 
include teachers in normal schools, 
teachers colleges, departments of edu- 
cation, public and private school execu- 
tives, directors, superintendents, and 
graduate students who are preparing 
for educational work. Representing all 
parts of the country, many types of 
experience, and many educational in- 
stitutions, this student body will bring 
together a wide range of ideas, points of 
view, experience, and enthusiasms. 
Every member of the Seminar will 
come as a learner, regardless of the 
amount or kind of his previous study 
and experience. This means that each 
one will come with open, inquiring 
mind, bent on learning through study 
and discussion not only of educational 
literature, but of ideas expressed by 
colleagues, student and faculty, meet- 
ing face to face. Each student will be 
selected for this educational opportu- 
nity on the basis of ability both to 
profit and to contribute. 

Applications for membership in the 
Seminar should be made as early as 
possible, preferably by April 1. The 
total expense for tuition and all the 
necessities of comfortable living for the 
session may easily be kept within $200. 
Applications filed after May 15 can be 
considered only in case the quota of 
one hundred has not been filled. Appli- 
cations should be addressed to, 

Frank E. 
Department of Education, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Russia’s Preschool 
Development 


Warne in the New York 
Times, Hilda Ageloff reports from a 
visit to Russia last summer that real 
progress is being made in the education 
and health of the preschool child. She 
writes as follows: 

“There are more day nurseries in 
Soviet Russia than in all the rest of the 
world combined. Russia’s ‘Institute 
for the Protection of Motherhood and 
Infancy” does not boast of this com- 
parison, for it now takes in only about 
seven per cent of its infants, children 
under three years, and nothing short of 
one hundred per cent will be satis- 
factory. 

The kindergartens, the second link in 
the educational chain by which the 
Soviet seeks to organize its children 
into a socialized whole, and which 
care for them from the nursery up to 
the eighth year, do not represent the 
same advance over the rest of the 
world, because other nations have gone 
far. But here, too, illiterate Russia has 
made a great cultural advance. Last 
year saw ten per cent of the children of 
kindergarten age enrolled. 

The kindergarten has had little op- 
position in Russia. The day nursery, 
however, is a more radical development 
and one that challenges the traditional 
belief of the mother that she is the 
best guardian for her child. Against 
this conception, it is encouraging to 
note that Soviet mothers are coming to 
respect the nursery because of its effi- 
ciency, and its help to those families in 
which the mother must be a wage- 
earner. 


The authorities are fighting hard to 
force hygiene on the mothers, who hold 
to their Spartan conception that spe- 
cial food for the small stomach is to be 
laughed at. Each nursery and kinder- 
garten is a unit of this fighting force. 
There are mothers’ corners in the 
schools with graphic posters depicting 
do’s and don’ts. Doctors and nurses 
who examine the children lecture to the 
mothers on their care. The school sys- 
tem may, as a whole, be crude but it is 
human. 

The child’s home, his play and his 
physical life are so closely interwoven 
with his schooling in Russia today that 
the teacher becomes rather the leader 
of the group than one who is in author- 
ity. The drive toward a definite goal is 
so strong that the child has only one 
impulse, that of co-ordination with the 
economic life of the state.” 


Sixth-Grade Arithmetic 
Goes to Europe 


(Continued from page 20) 


of fresh vegetables on a trip. How many 
tons of vegetables does she carry? 

6. They take 40,000 eggs on a trip. 
When eggs are selling for 35¢ a dozen, 
how much are the eggs worth? 

7. During the summer season a one- 
way passage is $125 on the Berengaria. 
During the off season the same trip is 
$117.50. How much will I save by 
going to Europe during the off season? 

8. During the summer season the 
Berengaria on a single trip carries 800 
first-class passengers, 600 second-class 
passengers, and 900 third-class passen- 
gers. The first-class rate is $295, the 
second-class rate is $157.50, and the 
third-class rate is $102.50. What is the 
total amount paid by the passengers 
on a single trip? 


New Styles in Home Work 
(Continued from page 9) 


Pole expedition, spoke here Richard 
made his acquaintance, got him to 
pose for his picture, and came away 
with an autographed photograph of 
the famous traveler. You say that this 
isn’t home work! It is to my mind the 
new style home work which will help 
take care of the leisure time of this 
generation that is now growing up. 

The other honor came for speed and 
accuracy in typewriting and repre- 
sented many hours of outside work. 
When this boy accepted this honor and 
said, “I will try always to so live that 
my life will bring honor to this school,” 
it occurred to me that this accomplish- 
ment which he had acquired, while 
others may have been on mischief bent, 
gave him a much better chance of 
being an honor man than if he had not 
been interested in what he was doing 
outside school hours. 

This boy enjoys creative work, has 
found his amusement in the exercise 
of his own brain, eyes, and hands, and 
has become a master of details. He has 
initiative which is turned into useful 
channels. He plays in the school 
orchestra, attends the movies once 
each month, goes to Sunday School 
regularly, reports Colliers, Boys Life 
and The American as his favorite 
magazines and has read this year four 
volumes of Jules Verne, “Cruise of 
the Dazzler,” ‘Connecticut Boys,” 
and other books. He says his leisure 
activities are photographing, cycling, 


and making model airplanes. He de- 
livers papers, mows lawns, and does 
typing for pay. He expects to graduate 
from the University and be an aero- 
nautical engineer. 


Tix true story which has been 
told so far illustrates what I mean by 
new styles in home work. It is not an 
isolated case, but just one chosen to 
show how it is possible to make assign- 
ments which will actually claim the 
attention and interest of the pupils. 
The way is open in every subject. 
What is most needed is that teachers 
become more interested and com- 
mitted to the idea of finding assign- 
ments which may be classed under 
the head of creative activity. They 
must be planned with just as much 
care as any other work of the teacher. 
In fact it would not surprise me if we 
should discover that the influence the 
school has over the child during the 
hours when he is not in attendance is 
its most important contribution to 
education. When that is realized and 
the assignments are as skillfully made 
as they should be, then we need no 
longer say “Home Work,” but truth- 
fully speak of “Home Mental Recrea- 
tion.” It is my belief that the greatest 
joy and recreation can and does come 
from work well done. 

I do not at all agree with the idea 
that home work is an evil. There is far 
too much knowledge to be attained by 
young people to confine this acquisition 
to the brief hours of the school day, 
and besides the home is inadequately 
organized to take care of the increasing 
amount of leisure time which is pro- 
vided for children. When school- 
directed home work disappears, the 
tendency is to either turn the child 
loose as a free lance to make his own 
disposition of his time or else turn him 
over to self-appointed organizations 
which have sprung up to make capital 
of the extra time for which parents 
have no use. There is no use thinking 
that luncheon clubs, Y. M. and Y. W. 
C. A.’s and organized Sunday School 
classes, playground supervisors, Boy 
Scout and Campfire guardians, and 
scores of other sources of leadership 
can take the place of the public schools 
in systematically and effectively or- 
ganizing the free time of boys and girls. 
There needs to be a continuity in 
their activities if they are to be habit 
forming. There must be well-grounded 
objectives if they are to be permanently 
helpful. This country has an army of 
teachers, closely approaching a million 
men and women, every member of 


which has studied the needs of child- 
hood and the best methods of meeting 
them. Is it possible that these teachers 
are to direct but five hours out of the 
twenty-four which are given to every 
child? Is the teacher’s direction of the 
children’s education to cover but five 
days in the week and nine months in 
the year while all the remaining hours 
and days and months are left to the 
chance training of volunteers? 

I do not think so. My idea is that 
within the next few years there will 
come to be a much closer co-operation 
between school and home and that 
teachers will figure much more largely 
in the non-resident education of the 
child. Just as the physician may 
prescribe the diet throughout the year, 
so the teacher may come to prescribe 
the reading, the study, the creative 
work of children throughout the year. 
Only in this way will haphazard de- 
velopment be avoided. Only in this 
way will continuity and symmetry of 
growth be accomplished. 


Tin first step in this larger 
sphere of usefulness for the teacher is 
to learn to assign creative home work 
in every subject. It can be done. 
However, every institution of higher 
learning where teachers are trained 
should offer a course in “ Directing the 
Educational Work of the Child Out- 
side the School,” or “The Extra- 
Mural Education of Children.” In 
this course teachers should be taught 
the art of inspiring children to plan 
outside constructive projects, how to 
build up a habit of research, how to use 
their initiative in developing better 
ways of doing things, direct their read- 
ing so that books may become life- 
long friends, and in every possible way 
equip these teachers so they may make 
the greatest possible contribution to 
the time children have outside the 
schoolroom. This course should be the 
most fascinating just as it would in- 
evitably be the most important one in 
the teacher’s training. However, the 
authorities might have to be content to 
have it taught by someone without a 
Ph.D. The teacher would have to have 
a rare combination of vision and ex- 
perience which a theoretical instructor 
would not possess. 

Every superintendent of schools 
should become thoroughly sold on this 
idea and lead his teachers and his com- 
munity to see the immense possibilities 
which are now being neglected. He 
should offer practical suggestions and 
outline practical, well-worked-out plans 
for his people to follow. Principals 
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should eagerly follow the leadership 
of superintendents and also make their 
contributions to the success and de- 
tails of the new plan. Coming in con- 
tact, as they do, with the teacher it 
falls on them to see that the en- 
thusiasm doesn’t peter out before it 
actually reaches the ultimate con- 
sumer, the child and his parents. 

Last but no by means least, the 
teacher must catch the vision. The old 
experienced teacher must get out of the 
rut of yesterday and see a new day. 
The new teacher must think long and 
wisely upon her responsibilities, and 
all must join in the experimental work 
which is being done. The educational 
world is being flooded with work books 
for the schoolroom. Possibly the next 
decade will see the “School Work Book 
for the Home” make its advent and 
help to carry organized education of 
the right type into all the hours of 
the child’s life. 


Understanding and Reading 
(Continued from page 13) 

said that she had copies of a poem 

which gave all the colors and named 

something for each one of them. One 

by one she wrote the colors on the 

blackboard saying, “I'll give you three 


guesses to name what the poem gives 
for ‘red.’” After these guesses were 
recorded, the teacher distributed the 
copies of the poem. The children were 
asked to read and discover which of 
their guesses were right. Then Miss 
W said, “‘Now, I'll read it aloud 
so you can get any parts you found 
difficult.” On the blackboard ledge the 
teacher then placed pictures which 
illustrated the different lines and the 
children selected those that belonged 
together. The individual copies were 
placed in a little folder. The couplets 
were cut apart and the child’s own 
illustration placed beside each part of 
the poem. With this class of limited 
ability, the breaking up of difficulties 
and the provision for needed experi- 
ences through the excursions and dis- 
cussions, made possible the children’s 
intelligent enjoyment. 


Ix THE difficulties involved in 
the early stages of problem-solving in 
arithmetic, we have another illustra- 
tion of the need for anticipating diffi- 
culties and building in advance the 
ability to meet them. In one second 
grade the children have assumed the 
responsibility of caring for the. mail 
that comes to the building. Corre- 


spondence between rooms is also 
handled in their post office. A record 
of the incoming and outgoing mail is 
kept and a stamp window provided 
for the sale of stamps. The teacher is 
utilizing this post office as an introduc- 
tion to the gaining of an arithmetical 
vocabulary and as an opportunity for 
gaining an insight into the understand- 
ing of arithmetical situations. The 
children wrote problems describing 
post-office transactions. These were 
typed. They read these and classified 
them as addition and _ subtraction 
problems. Later they cut the problems 
apart and pasted them into the note- 
books in which they keep a record of 
their post-office experiences. The fol- 
lowing are typical problems: 


Sylvia bought two air-mail stamps 
and one special-delivery stamp. How 
much did she pay for them? 

If the postman brought 9 letters in 
the morning and 10 letters in the after- 
noon, how many letters did he bring? 

If I had 5 two-cent stamps and I 
wanted 15 of them, how many more 
would I have to buy? 

If I bought 11 two-cent stamps and 
I gave Sylvia 25 cents, how much 
change should she give me? 

If I had 1 dollar and spent 75 cents 
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for stamps, how much would I have 
then? 

The postman brought 8 letters, 4 
post cards and 2 packages. How many 
pieces of mail did he bring? 


Later, similar sheets will be given as 
test exercises. Children who thus build 
up their own problems from “what 
happens to them” find their difficulties 
fewer when they attack the work given 
them in the text which introduces them 
to a systematic study of arithmetic in 
grade three. We need to give oppor- 
tunities for the use of words related to 
all types of experience, later to become 
subject matter. Here we are giving 
insight into another world-wide voca- 
tion and an opportunity to build on 
the child level an understanding of the 
use of words concerned with the arith- 
metical aspect of living. 


I. A series of questions recently 
formulated by a group of parents, 
several referred to the difficulty which 
high school students often have in the 
study of history. “Where,” the mother 
asks, “should my girl have gained the 
vocabulary she needs in high school?” 
Surely in this field, also, the building 
must begin early. In our schools, in the 
first semester of the third grade, the 
children study the life of the pioneers 
who settled Seattle in the early days. 
The pioneers’ story has been arranged 
in a form suitable for telling to children 
of this age by one of our teachers and 
extracts from this are often mimeo- 
graphed and placed in the hands of the 
children. In the study of the pioneer 
home in Seattle one class compared 
Part II of ““The New Home” in “Best 
Stories” by Marjorie Hardy with a 
description of an early home in our 
city. The children were preparing indi- 
vidual books “‘Seattle’s Story.” These 
contained accounts of visits to local 
memorials, extracts from the book 
provided for the teacher which they 
could understand, clippings from news- 
papers, and their own illustrations. The 
word picture of the pioneer home in 
the Northwest was first studied with the 
teacher, then the description of the 
home of the New England Pioneers 
was read to discover in what ways they 
differed and in what ways they were 
alike. The reading of the description in 
“Surprise Stories” had been done by 
the children working alone. On the 
second day the children were asked to 
tell the teacher what words were diffi- 
cult for them, what words they did 
not understand — “pewter, puncheon, 
venison and trencher” were given. 


“Those were the very words I had 
selected,” the teacher said. “‘I had to 
go to the dictionary to find out what a 
‘puncheon floor’ was!” The children 
discussed each new word and its use and 
practiced the reading of the contrasting 
descriptions. They planned to read 
them to the 3A class for whom this 
material had not been available the 
year before. The children, through 
these comparisons, were working to- 
ward a better understanding of what 
pioneer life involves in its adaptation 
of established ways to new conditions. 


I, THE second semester of the 
third grade, our boys and girls study 
“Around the World with the Chil- 
dren.”” We are growing in our realiza- 
tion that much of the material for 
first-hand studies of life in other lands 
is within our own schoolrooms. “Gisela 
was born in Germany, Rurie has visited 
Japan, David was born in China, 
Renee’s mother was born and educated 
in France, Mary Anne has lived in 
Sweden.” One teacher begins her study 
with an inventory of the first-hand 
experiences of the children in her room, 
an inquiry as to their parents’ experi- 
ences, a hunt for other children in the 
other classes who can answer the ques- 
tions proposed by the children. “What 
I should like to know about Switzer- 
land.”’ Slides and still films, a visit to 
the museum, peeps into shop windows, 
treasured copies of old Geographic 
Magazines, all give the background 
which illuminates the factual material 
of the text and leads to an eager listing 
of available library material. 

In all the work described, what are 
the conditions that tend toward the 
building up of rich and meaningful 
interpretations of what goes on within 
a child’s world of experience or his 
world of reading: 

a. There must be a recognition by 
the teacher of the possible enrichment 
in the work. 

b. Travel, study, reading, enriched 
living on the part of the teacher her- 
self, brings her more to share with 
the children. 

c. In all cases in which this is pos- 
sible, the teacher provided for the 


group a common experience calculated. 


to build up a richer background for the 
understanding of the study attempted. 

d. In all situations there were pro- 
vided opportunities for discussion, a 
talking over of experience, a clearing 
up of ideas which tended to avoid 
misunderstandings. 

e. Books were used to extend experi- 
ences, their verbal difficulties antici- 


pated and not stumbled upon and 
overlooked as sources of confusion. 

f. Children’s questions were regarded 
as indications of the workings of their 
minds and were answered as directly 
as possible with opportunities for 
clarification of their ideas. We can find 
in all the situations evidence of the 
present tendency to stimulate children 
to clearer thinking. 


Music for the Preschool 
Child 


(Continued from page 18) 


can express rhythm 
with musical instruments. 

The best musical instruments to use 
are those that are small, light in weight, 
well constructed (not flimsy) and those 
having good tone quality. If an instru- 
ment is heavy and cumbersome, small 
hands cannot manipulate it easily and, 
therefore, become tired. The tone 
quality and attractiveness of the in- 
strument must be preserved as much 
as possible in the smaller instruments 
because the child should hear and see 
the best to form high standards. 

The instruments that we have used 
and found successful were: rhythm 
sticks, sleigh-bells, tambourines, jingle 
sticks, and castanet with handle. 

The first musical instrument was not 
introduced until the fourth month of 
instruction. The children then were 
well along in the development of free 
rhythmic expression and had developed 
good habits of listening. The reasons 
for this are obvious. A child must know 
how to listen to appreciate and feel the 
rhythm. He must feel it before he can 
express it accurately, he must have 
good muscular co-ordination (Music 
and Rhythm, Dalcroze). We feel that the 
orchestra is the culmination of all the 
rhythmic development. It is the accu- 
rate musical result demonstrating the 
desire for self-expression in a higher 
form of rhythmic ability. The child is 
satisfied at first to clap and gallop, 
later to experiment with various forms 
of bodily rhythms; then comes a halt, 
and here is where the musical instru- 
ments may be introduced successfully. 


Tix sleigh bells were used first, 
mainly because they were the only in- 
strument available at the time; any one 
of the other musical instruments 
mentioned might have been used. It 
was found necessary only to bring the 
bells into the room, and the children 
did the rest. Lee, age two years and 
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nine months, left his play across the 
room, took immediate possession of the 
bells, and played with accurate rhythm. 
“Jingle Bells,” Favorite Songs (see list). 
This is only one example; many more 
might be given of expression. The bells 
were used in this way by individuals 
for three days before another instru- 
ment was brought into evidence. This 
gave time and opportunity for all of 
the children to experiment with each in- 
strument without danger of confusion. 
The second instrument was introduced 
in the same way as the first and so on. 

Group instruction was conducted in 
the same way as the singing. This in- 
struction was started after two instru- 
ments had been used by individuals. 
Turns were given to the children who 
could play the bells accurately, giving 
a solo demonstration. The dramatic 
play for the audience, to stimulate in- 
terest and give rhythmic activity, was 
then suggested. “The audience may 
pretend they have bells and play, too.” 
Two children were then chosen to play 
a duet. The proper manipulation, such 
as using right hand, and the best place 
for hand on instrument, was shown at 
this time. As the number of instruments 


increased, the dramatic play took the 
form of a concert with an audience; 
orchestra and director were suggested, 
thus adding interest. The director was 
the teacher. It was found to be too con- 
fusing for a child. If one of the orches- 
tra became confused it was distracting 
to the child-director. For the best re- 
sults it was found that a pianist and a 
director were necessary. Care must be 
taken to avoid exploitation. Each child 
must have his turn, and if some are not 
quite as accurate as others they should 
always be commended for trying. 


"Pine children are capable of 
playing a four-line selection keeping 
accurate time. We feel, however, that 
this is only suggestive of the possibili- 
ties of this work. If more time could be 
given we feel sure that the orchestra 
could be developed into as many as 
eight or ten pieces. 

With piano accompaniment the or- 
chestra could keep accurate rhythm 
to 4-4, 3-4, and 6-8 time. It was found 
that a short introduction by the piano 
before each new selection suggested 
the rhythm of the piece and thus 
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avoided confusion in the beginning 
measures. 

Simple rhythmic selections were 
found to be successful with the orches- 
tra. Familiar songs were also used suc- 
cessfully. (See lists of books on page 58.) 

The orchestra in our preschool was a 
natural outgrowth of the play with 
musical instruments. Individuals asked 
to play with these toys because they 
liked them, it was fun. “Please play for 
me, I want the castanets,” would be 
followed by “Now I want the bells,” 
““Lee may have the bells this time and 
I'll play the rhythm sticks with him.” 
Thus the children gained experience in 
playing together. This stimulates good 
listening habits and co-operation. One 
mother said that her little daughter of 
four years, without any adult atten- 
tion or suggestion, had recognized the 
castanets in an orchestral number being 
played over the radio. She joyfully 
called to mother, ““Oh, Mamma, listen, 
there’s the castanets.”’ 

It has enriched the children’s vocabu- 
lary with such words as: instrument, 
castanets, rhythm sticks, sleigh bells, 
jingle stick, tambourine, symphony 
orchestra, solo, duet, audience, director. 
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Songs for The Preschool Child 


Song Book Phrase saying that he is not interested. 
Tick-Tock....................The Song Series, Bentley. . . .tick-tock To reiterate, the big task of the 
Bye Low.................+.-..-The Song Series, Bentley. . . .bye-low schoolroom is to lead the child into 
Blue-Eyed Babies.............. Songs to Sing, Shaw........ peek-a-boo learning activities at which he can 
Woodpecker Songs to Sing, Shaw tap, tap, tap succeed, hard enough, of course, to 
Clock Song...................Songs to Sing, Shaw....... . tick-tock challenge his best effort. Whereas a 
Songs to Sing, ding-dong few children do not have the necessary 
Baby Chickens . Sing, peep-peep challenge, more too often meet with 

. é tasks in which they, for some reason, 
Moo-Cow Moo................Songs to Sing, Shaw........ moo : ‘ 
The Clowns..................Songs to Sing, Shaw........ ha-ha are not able to enjoy continuous suc- 
ee Songs to Sing, Shaw........ but-ter cups cess adequate to generate enough inter- 
Songs of Childhood......... flippity-flop est to sustain successes. 
Music Education Series. . . . . pitter-patter 
Music Education Series... .. 00 
Blow Wind Blow..............Music Education Series... blow, wind , ln there are obvious | 
Music Education Series... .. quack-quack administrative difficulties in the way 
Music Education Series. . . . . jog-jog-jog of the teacher of the fifth grade, say, to 
J ingle Favorite jingle bells keep each pupil engaged in learning 
The Farmyard................Favorite Songs............ moo moo here “ 

Th {ape tasks which he can do well, however 
See-Saw, Margery Daw......... Favorite Songs............ see-saw casy they must be, her opportunities 
My Father was a Carpenter. .... First Year Music.......... ham-mer for adjusting the work of the learner to 
First Year Music.......... 00 his immediate ability to succeed, is 
Knock at the Door............. First Year Music.......... peep in many times easier than for the first- 
Zoom, Zoom, Zoom............First Year Music.......... zoom, Zoom grade teacher to do so. In the matter 
The Little Cobbler............. First Year Music.......... tap, tap of beginning reading, for example, 
First Year Music.......... hop, hop, hop what teacher has learned to make the 


My Grandma..... 


Book No. 2.... 
The Duck and the Turkey... .. 


.Jones and Barbour........ 
Jones and Barbour........ 


.. that’s my grandma 
. quack, quack, quack 
.let’s have a skip 


An Auto Trip.................Jones and Barbour... ......honk, honk mye gradual enough to 
The Farmyard................Child-land Book No. 1...... how do you do tinuous success for most children to 
TT Tee peep, peep, peep whom she attempts to teach reading? 
The Rooster..................Jones and Barbour... ..... .cookadoodledoo What writer of reading text-books has Z 
Ee Pere ee Child-land in Song and done it nearly as well as it could be 


Rhythm, Book No. 2..... moo, here’s milk for you 


Robin Redbreast............. 


.Child-land in Song and 


Rhythm, Book, No. 2... . .chi-ree 


The Bobolink.................Child-land in Song and 

Rhythm, Book, No.2... ... . bobolink 
Ride a Cock Horse............. Our Old Nursery Rhymes. . . ride a cock horse 
Dickory Dickory Dock. ........Moffat and Le Mair........ dickory dock 
Moffat and Le Mair........ ran away 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep.........Moffat and Le Mair........ yes sir, yes sir 
140 Folk Songs............ whoa, whoa, ponies 
Davison and Surette....... ting-a-ling 
The Chickadee................Davison and Surette... ... .chick-a-dee 


The Editor’s Desk 
(Continued from page 48) 


class periodical of newsstand circula- 
tion. Our present format seems to be 
fulfilling this editorial dream, and we 
are receiving many letters expressing 
the satisfaction our readers are find- 
ing on our truly beautiful contents and 
appearance. The changes we have 
made have been so gradual that we, 
ourselves, did not realize until recently 
that in the past two years, without 
asking you to pay more for your sub- 
scription, the new type face is giving 
you fifty per cent more material. 
We may be pardoned for feeling that 
this is an achievement in magazine 
publication. 


Failure or Success for 
Children? 


(Continued from page 21) 


child does not succeed because he does 
not try. Very true, but how can he 
continue to try with failure forever 
facing him? You and I cannot; at 
least we do not, even though we have 
the advantage over the child of prom- 
ised reward through our greater ability 
to see ahead, and therefore greater urge 
to continue to hope for success beyond 
the present failure. 

We might get very much farther in 
teaching children, if we were to acquire 
the habit of thinking and saying that 
the failing child does not succeed, 


because he has not been successful. 


This would be practically the same as 


early steps of learning to read easy 
enough and their advance to harder 


done? In respect to such problems we 
are still babes in the woods. Neverthe- 
less, they offer a challenge to every 
teacher keenly interested in the learn- 
ing process, and who longs to explore 
uncharted fields. 

What must it mean to the child who 
fails repeatedly in the classroom, par- 
ticularly when he fails time after time, 
day after day, at the same thing at 
which a number of his classmates excel ? 
When we know enough we shall not let 
him attack what we are sure he cannot 
do. Good teaching should devote 
very little time to helping children 
correct mistakes, but most time in 
guiding them in correct learning. 

In addition to varying the tradi- 
tional school activities so widely that 
to each child shall come a maximum 
of successes and a minimum of failures, 
we are going to extend the principle to 
all other possible situations of the 
schoolroom and school playground. In 
the non-book situations are more 
opportunities for selecting widely vary- 
ing degrees of difficulties, such as 
neatness of person or of handling ma- 
terials, alertness in response to sugges- 
tions or commands, courtesy and 
consideration to others, care of own 
property or of school property, skills at 
play, sportmanship on the playground 
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@ A novelty Peg Board on wheels, featuring the 
enlarged type of material which is so commonly 
used in all progressive schools today — 


THE PLAYTIME 
PEG CART 


8387 — A combination flat cart and peg board, sturdily made, 
finished in natural wood lacquer, with red wheels. The top 
surface of the cart provides the enlarged peg board, which is 
drilled with eighteen 1% inch holes. There are eighteen 
colored pegs, the six standard colors. Top surface of cart 
measures 7 x 14 inches, and is % inch thick. Comes packed 
in strong box. Mailing weight 4 Ibs. 


Price, each, $1.50 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


2249 Calumet Avenue «» Chicago, Illinois 


Practice Exercises in Reading 


By ARTHUR I. GATES 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
and 
CELESTE COMEGYS PEARDON 
Author of ‘‘Adventures in a Big City” 


Four booklets which aim to develop all-round profi- 
ciency in four representative types of reading 


TYPE A—Reading to Appreciate General Significance 
TYPE B—Reading to Predict Outcome of Given Events 


TYPE C—Reading to Understand Precise Directions 
TYPE D — Reading to Note Details 


These Practice Exercises in Reading provide material suitable 
for developing one or all of four of the most important forms of 
reading that children and adults are called upon to use. They 
are designed to supplement the other reading experiences of a 
child and are constructed and arranged to make the training as 
direct as possible. They will produce a maximum of improve- 
ment for the amount of time and material required. 

Each booklet comprises 62 exercises. The books for Grades 3 
and 4 are now ready, price 25 cents each. Teacher’s Manual, 
25 cents. Sample set of 4 books and Manual, $1.00. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College. Columbia University New York City 


APRIL, 1932 


Poster Crayons 


for 
Free Expression Work 


SIZE, 4 INCHES BY 1 INCH ROUND 


RED SEAL BRAND 


The demand by teachers for a larger colored chalk 
crayon for Free Expression Work has been solved 
by our Red Seal Brand of colored chalk crayons. 


Size of crayon is 4 inches long by 1 inch in 
diameter. Each piece is covered with a thin coating 
of lacquer, preventing the soiling of hands. 


Colors are bright and of a wide range of 16 
assorted colors, also black and white. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 


Danvers, Mass. 


A seat work which will recommend itself 
to every teacher of lower grades — 


My Very Own Book 


Silent Reading Seat Work 


Combined in this attractive 
portfolio of Seat Work are 
Picture Study, Color, Con- 
struction, Reading, Spell- 
ing, and simple Number 
Work—all logically 
combined. 


IFTY-TWO sheets, size 6 x 9, each containing outline 

picture to be colored, and in the reading lesson on each 
sheet are directions for the picture coloring. The sheets 
are to be preserved and at the end of the year the child 
binds them together in book form, and represents the 
progress made by the child during the school year. 


MAILING WEIGHT 8 OZ. 
‘Price per portfolio, $0.30 


_MILTON ‘BRADLEY (OMPANY 


TERMINAL COMMERCE BUILDING 
401 N. Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Constructive Equipment for the 
First Steps in Craftsmanship— 


Rugged Versatile 
Enough Enough 
for a for 
Carpenter’s Every 
Work School 
Bench Need 


THE BRADLEY WORK BENCH 


ADE of sturdy construction throughout, and as practical as it is attractive. 
Made of clean maple, in natural finish. Size of table top, 1614 x 40 inches. 


Has large, roomy drawer, size 26 inches long by 141% inches deep, with brass | 


handle. Firmly put together with bolts to assure its sturdiness and durability. Atthe 
left hand side is a vise which opens to 5 4 inches, well made with steel bars and hard- 
wood handle. Stands 28 inches high. Table top has convenient adjustable planing 
stops and 5-inch built-in tray, 31 inches long, for holding tools, pencils, etc. 


Good Tools are an 
Inspiration — 


BRADLEY TRADE TOOLS 


The right size for small hands—and of standard 


If education is to fulfill its 
promise, its mechanical 
equipment must conform to 
professional standards. 
Giving a child cheap, imi- 


tation tools for his begin- 
nings in wood work and 
carpentry is as futile as 
presuming to teach him 
music on a toy piano. 


carefully made and is approved by Manual Training 
Teachers as a complete set of tools for every need of the 
kindergarten or lower primary grades. The list includes: 


SAW—High grade steel, spring tempered, perfectly 
balanced with “easy grip” handle. Cuts smoothly 


tool steel head, polished hardwood handle. 
Price, $1.10 
PLANES—Three styles, all with finest tool steel cutters, perfect balance, easy adjustments, 


Plane No. 3, Price, $3.10. Block Plane (small size), $1.50. Midget Plane, $0.30 
SCREW DRIVER—Medium size, hardwood handle, tempered blade. Price, $0.25 
STEEL SQUARE—8’ x 12”, best spring steel with clearly marked graduations. Price, $1.50 
MONKEY WRENCH—High grade, strongly made, medium size. 
HAND DRILL—A sturdy, easy-turning drill for all kinds of work. 
HAND DRILL POINTS—Twisted, 7 to set. 

HAND DRILL POINTS—Fluted, 8 to set. 


BASSWOOD 


Best grade selected stock, in a variety of sizes for every purpose. Write for details. 


Price, $2.00 
Price, $1.25 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY - 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY—Hoover Bros., Agents 


or in the schoolroom, clarity and dis- 
tinctness of speech, expression of 
enthusiasm for the successes of others, 
and so on ad infinitum. In all sorts of 


| ways we can help each pupil, no matter 


how slow he is in formal learning, to 
rise a little at least in self-regard.' 


How Sun Came to the 
|Miwok Indians 


(Continued from page 22) 


because you are older is not a reason. 


quality as used by carpenters. The selection hasbeen | 


without buckling. Price, $2.00 | 
HAMMER—Medium size claw hammer, highest grade | 


Price, $1.45 | 


Price, $1.60 | 


| I may be stronger even though I am 
| younger. 
Coyote: You two stop quarrelling. 

When two quarrel over a trail they 
| always lose it. Sh—sh—I hear 
| someone singing. 

(A song is heard coming from Sun’s 
house.) 
| Sun: I am Sun 
This is my dwelling, 

For myself I shine, alone. 

Ou_pER Dove: Yes, that is Sun 
singing. He is in that stone house. 
(Pointing to it.) 

YounGcER Dove: Yes, that is his 
| house and it is made of stone, hard 
stone. 

OLDER Dove: I shall break through 
| that hard stone with a stone from my 
sling. I shall shoot right in and make 
Sun come out through the smoke hole. 
| Then he will never go back, but will 
| stay forever in the sky. 
| Coyore: That is fine! That is fine! 
Then it will be light and warm all the 
time, and my grandson will be happy. 

OLDER Dove: I shall do the shooting. 

YouNGER Dove: No, I shall. 

OupER Dove: No, I tell you, you 
| had better let me do the shooting. You 
might miss it. 

YounGer Dove: I miss? And what 
| about you? Don’t you know that you 
are older and can hardly see any more. 
But I see far. I am young. I am strong. 

OutpvER Dove: Oh, all right, then 
shoot and don’t talk so much. Show 
me what you can do. 

Sun (is heard singing): 

I am Sun, 
This is my dwelling, 
For myself I shine all day. 

(Younger Dove fits a stone in his sling 
| and commences to swing the sling around 
| and around his head. As he does this he 
sings a song.) 


Springfield, Mass. | 


YOUNGER Dove: 
Sun, O Sun, 
Come forth and shine 


| 


1“ Education of Young Children Through Cele- 
brating Their age by Garry Cleveland 


Myers, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
| D. C., 1927. 
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Giving all your warmth and light. 

(He repeats the song as he keeps swing- 
ing the sling, then he lets the stone fly. 
It hits Sun’s house, making just a little 
dent. Sun pokes his head through the 
smoke hole and looks about him. He 
appears frightened. His face is all bright 
yellow and the moment he pokes his head 
through, everything becomes bright.) 

Sun: Who is throwing stones against 
my house? 

Youncer Dove: It is I, Younger 
Dove, who did it. I have come to drive 
you from your stone house so that you 
will shine in the world and make every- 
thing bright and warm. Then Little 
Hawk Chief and everyone else will be 
happy. 

Coyote: My grandson, Young Hawk 
Chief, is crying for you all the time. 

Sun: I don’t care who is crying for 
me. I don’t want to shine and make the 
world warm. Anyway, you did no great 
harm to my stone house. It is just 
dented a little on one side. Go away, 
silly people; you cannot do any harm 
to my house. 

Coyote: Please, Sun, come out for 
my grandson. 

Sun: I will not. 

(He withdraws his head from the 
smoke hole. It becomes dark again.) 


Coyote: Oh, he is gone! He is gone, 
and it is dark! 

YounGcER Dove: Ho, ho, ho. There 
you are! He is gone! There you are! 

OtpER Dove: Didn’t I tell you 
that! Ho, ho, ho. Didn’t I tell you to 
let me shoot? Didn’t I tell you that you 
couldn’t shoot straight? Didn’t I tell 
you that you were not strong enough? 
You must watch me, Grandfather. 

YounceER Dove: Let me see what 
you can do. 

Dove: 
you will see. 

Coyote: I am not afraid to watch. 

SUN (singing): 

I am Sun, 
This is my dwelling, 
For myself I shine alone. 

(Older Dove fits a stone in his sling 
and commences to sing the same song as 
before.) 

OLDER Dove: 

Sun, O Sun, 

Come forth and shine 

Giving all your warmth and light. 

(He repeats the song as he keeps swing- 
ing the sling, then he sets it flying against 
Sun’s house. The stone hits clear in the 
center.) 

OLDER Dove: 
hit! 


Just watch me and 


Ho! Look! Didn’t it 


When Doctors Disagree, 
a Test is Indicated— 


CoyorTe: 
Look . . 
comes... 

(He is so excited that he falls to the 
ground. With the falling of Sun’s house, 
Sun has come out, an Indian with an 
enormous yellow disk around his head. 
Sun goes towards the back center stage and 
remains there throughout the play.) 

OupER Dove: Ho, ho! Younger Dove! 
Grandfather! Did you see that shot? 
It was a great shot. I told you before I 
would do it. 

YouNnGER Dove: Now, Sun, you 
shine everywhere and make everything 
warm, or I’ll shoot you again with my 
sling. Your stone house is forever 
useless. 

Sun: I promise to stay in the world 
and not hide myself again. 

Coyote (jumping up and shouting): 
Ho, well! Now my grandson will be 
happy! So happy! All the world will be 
happy. Let us tell the news to my 
grandson. 

(All three set off to Little Hawk Chief's 
house. ) 

YounGER Dove: Ho, there, Little 
Hawk Chief! Ho, there! Come out and 
listen, and see Sun. 

Coyore: Grandson mine, come out 
and see Sun, and you will be glad. 


It went right 
. there comes . 


through! 
. . there 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for that ever-so-important first step in 
writing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its extra large diameter of wood and 
its large, soft lead. 


AGLE PRACTIC} 


Other authorities prefer the Eagle PRACTICE pencil with its slightly smaller 
diameter of wood and slightly harder lead. 


And still other authorities advocate the ALPHA for the first step, followed by 
the PRACTICE as a step down to the regular sized pencil. 


We shall be glad to send you samples of both pencils for trial 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY NEW YORK — LONDON — TORONTO 


APRIL, 1932 
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(Little Hawk Chief comes out of the 
house.) 

OtpeR Dove: There is Sun. See 
there, right in the middle, shining 
brightly. My sling and my strong arms 
drove him from his stone house. 


Littte Hawk Cuter: Oh! Oh! 
Now everything will be bright and 
warm. Now I can see every day. I can 
be warm all the time. It won’t be dark 
any more. Thanks! Many thanks, 
Grandfather, and you, Doves. 

O.pEeR Dove: Yes, you can thank 
me for that. I certainly deserve thanks. 
It was my shot that brought him out. 

LirtLe Hawk Cuter: And will you 
always stay here, Sun? 

Sun: I will, for all the years to come. 

Lirtte Hawk Cuter: Ho, there, 
Lizard Children, Little Frogs, Turtles. 

(Indian boys and girls wearing the 
heads or sign of the animals according to 
the clan to which they belong come run- 
ning from all directions.) 

Come out. I have something won- 
derful to tell you. 

CHILDREN: What is it? What is it? 
Why did you call us? What do you 
want? 


Littte Hawk Cuier: Sun is here 
and will always be here. 

CHILDREN: How wonderful! It will 
always be warm now! It will always be 
bright. No dark anymore! 

Hawk Cuter: Let us dance a 
dance of thanks. 

Doves: And we shall join in it. 

(The musicians play the drums and 
rattles. All form in a circle and dance in 
thanksgiving.) 


Good Times Together 
(Continued from page 24) 


pire. A successful guess scores a certain 
number of points, decided by the 
players. The count is kept with corn. 


5. Tree Ball. 

Choose two trees for goals, one at 
either end of the field. The field can be 
any size you want. The players are 
arranged in three lines facing their 
goal at the farther end of the field. The 
ball is tossed up between the two cap- 
tains at the center of the field. Each 
team tries to get the ball and throw it 
so that it touches their goal. Each goal 
counts five points. After each goal the 
ball is again tossed up in the center. 


of TIME... 
of EFFORT...» 


\ 
with undoub 


primary te 


wre’ 


The group makes whatever rules 


about fouls it needs. 


Art in Childhood 
(Continued from page 28) 

distinctly against each other. The dark 
spots are a shade of red-violet. The 
centers are yellow-green and the stems 
and leaves deeper green. A yellow but- 
terfly may be added or a delicate dragon 
fly. 
If each child paints two poppies and 
a few daisies upon a 9 x 12 inch paper, 
the work from the whole class, when 
mounted, will produce a_ beautiful 
border for the schoolroom. The motifs 
can also be used as cover designs for 
wild-flower books and other applications. 


garden sticks are 
always an attraction. In this issue we 
have bird designs for our sticks. Paint 
a bird a pale violet with a pale rose 
spot at the throat, and red-orange in 
the bill. The wing of the bird is a deeper 
violet. Other color schemes can also be 
applied. 

The simple designs of flowers and 
fruits have many applications and can 


standard of 
or Primary Writing” 


INNERS’ No. 308 


chool Supply House Can Supply This Pencil 


SCHOOL BUREAU PENCIL SALES DEPARTMENT 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
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be carried out in crayon, water color 
or cut-paper. The subject of what the 
gardener produces, or what the farmer 
raises will bring forth many other 
suggestions in the class. 

Selecting reproductions of famous 
paintings, from which to gather subject 
matter for art work, not only proves an 
interesting class activity but develops 
alert, observing children, and acquaints 
them with facts about acknowledged 
good pictures. It is not necessary in the 
lower grades to dwell upon the artist 
and technical details of pictures. This 
can be left for the upper grades, where 
children may be more interested in this 
phase of the work, and retain this in- 
formation. 

In the May issue we will carry out the 
subject of children portrayed by matiy 
famous artists, as Van Dyke, Russell, 
Lebrun, Murillo, Reynolds, and Franz 
Hals. 


Something to Do 
(Continued from page +41) 


pared for previously by the same 
method, the children being taught that 
“blue” on the flag meant to be true. 
Rule 5, ““We must be good in school,” 
was evolved after ““We must mind the 
teacher” had been proposed. The 
children were shown that in order to 
learn they must try to do what was 
right in school, and must give others a 
fair chance to learn, which they would 
not do if they were disobedient. These 
rules were short enough for the children 
to become almost letter perfect in 
them in one morning. Since the children 
had participated whole-heartedly in 
making the rules, they really meant 
something to them. 

In the days following, when occasion 
offered, the rules were reviewed and 
re-applied to their own personal ex- 
perience. The rule, “We must not take 
anything that belongs to another,” had 
been stressed. A large per cent of the 
children had received this instruction at 
home or in Sunday schools, but it was 
quite apparent that some had never 
made a clear distinction between mine 
and thine. The children who felt sure 
of themselves along this line aided in 
making this rule emphatic as they 
knew there were offenders in the room. 


One never should take another’s cray-' 


ons, for instance, without special per- 
mission from the owner. One child, who 
had seemed much less mature than the 
others and had made almost no social 
adjustments, seemed deeply impressed 
by this rule. Thereafter, when he lapsed, 
one could almost see his thought 
processes written on his face. His evi- 
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dent desire to be a good American, in 


when he refrained from reaching for 
what he wanted. The impression made 


made in forming the right attitude in 


that one respect at least, was touching. 
He was ashamed when he broke the 
rule. When he replaced what he had 
taken, he felt better. He was proud 


on this one child and, at least, the start 


him meant much to the teacher. 

Others in the room had never formed 
the habit of truth-telling. This was 
worked on individually and with the 
class from the standpoint of desiring to 
be good Americans. At one time when 
there seemed to be an unusual amount 
if misconduct, the children were de- 
prived of the privilege of singing any of 
their patriotic songs for several morn- 
ings. This was a real deprivation as one 
could see from the disappointment 
written on their faces. It was pointed 
out to them that, if they did not act 
like good Americans, they had no right 
to sing about their country. The im- 
provement in conduct was evident, and 
they were soon happily singing their 
songs again. 

So, in many ways, this simple code 
and the lessons which went with it were 
very helpful to the children and the 
teacher. 


E HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
Company in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog ‘‘A’’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for this 
territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Teachers Will Find 
PRIMER 
PICTURE and 
WORD 
STAMPS 

Very Helpful 


FOR SALE BY ALL 
SCHOOL SUPPLY FIRMS 


Lucy Works, Houston, Texas. 


THE MIRACLE 
AutHor UNKNOWN 


Yesterday the twig was brown and bare; 
Today the glint of green is there; 
Tomorrow will be leaflets spare; 

I know no thing so wondrous fair, 

No miracle so strangely rare. 

I wonder what will next be there! 


bee 


HANS H. HELLESOE 
2444 Ainslie Street Chicago, Illinois 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and Primary 


Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEO. M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 
129 Adelaide Street West Toronto 2, Ont. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children at 
an exceptionally low price. 
Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70. 
Card Sewing, $0.70. 


Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70. 
Mat Weaving, $0.25. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


— 
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A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES AND 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager 
8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Good primary teachers always in demand. 


AGENCY 


Member N. A. T. A. 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 
_POSITIONS—Our the entire West 


“ 


Largest Teacher's Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, ‘‘Howto Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc.,etc.,’’ free to members; 50c to non-members. 


Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


DES EROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEG 
Kindergarten~ Primary 


Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 


Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery Schools. Accredited. Dormitory in best residential district of Hyde Park. 
Fine equipment. Send for catalog. 
Summer School starts June 20. 


Box 50, 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


PERRY Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 
Three-year course for high school graduates desiring to become nursery school, kindergarten, 
primary, and playground teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal attention. Supervised 
practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, ‘‘Training Children.”’ 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, 25 Huntington Avenue, Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Kindergarten—Primary Training. University Credits 
100 RIVERWAY BOSTON, MASS. 


The Culver-Smith Kindergarten Training School 


11 North Marshall Street, Hartford, Conn. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR—1931-1932 


Catalogue sent on application 


NATIONAL COLLEGE Trains women ne teachers of nure 
OF EDUCATION 


ery schools, kindergartens, elementary grades. 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 


4-year B.E. degree, 3-year diploma, 2-year 
DEPARTMENT E-42, EVANSTON,ILL. certificate. Summer session June 17th. Catalog. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 
Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


of the KATE BALDWIN FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
For information, address HORTENSE M. ORCUTT, Principal of the Training School and Supervisor of Kindergartens, 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


Miss Jenny Hunter’s 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
70 CENTRAL PARK WEST, Corner 67th Street, NEW YORK 


cAdvertise Your Training School in 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The oldest and most important publication in its field — and the only 
kindergarten periodical reaching a large number of first grade 
teachers who are logical prospects for kindergarten training. 


The Children’s Hour 
(Continued from page 44) 


began, “Once upon a time,” troubled 
kings, queens and emperors forgot 


| everything but the colors and scents of 


the moor flowers, the call of the storks, 
and the dreams that dropped from the 
umbrella of “‘Ole-Luk-Oie,”’ the Danish 
sandman. Children came in hundreds 
to listen to these stories. The story- 
teller — yes, he was Hans Christian 
Andersen — as he told these marvel- 
lous tales, swiftly cut out silhouette 
pictures to illustrate them. Before one’s 
very eyes there appeared paper shep- 
herds, fields of flowers, dancers and 
forests. So great became the fame of 


Hans Christian Andersen that his home 


town of Odense asked him to come 
back for a celebration. 

The shoemaker and his wife now 
lived in quite a grand house in Odense, 
for their son had made the fortune he 
set out to find. But Hans Christian 


| Andersen was still a very humble- 


minded great person. He was quite at 
his ease when he was telling stories, but 
he disliked being made a fuss over. It is 
said that he had a very bad toothache 
when he returned to Odense for the 
celebration and tried to stay at home 


instead of appearing in the public 
_ square to review the parade in his honor, 


but his neighbors would not let him. 
When he at last overcame his shy- 
ness, he discovered that this return to 


| Odense as the town’s most honored 


citizen was really the greatest event of 
his life. Schools were closed and all the 
children marched before him and sang 
and danced. Flags were flown. There 
was a procession of the guilds and in 
the evening a torchlight parade. A 
carriage was sent for Hans Christian 
Andersen and his toothache, which 
was probably like so many other pains, 
disappeared with happiness. 

There has hardly ever been so great 
a story-teller as Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, whose birthday, April second, 
comes this month. For almost one 
hundred and fifty years children have 
been enjoying the stories which started 
in his childhood, and ended before the 
thrones of royalty. Denmark is very 
proud of being the land of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen’s birth, and wherever 
there is a story hour all over the world, 
his books are among the best-loved. He 
walks among us still with “The Ugly 
Duckling,” ‘‘The Snowdrop,” 
Nightingale,” “The Emperor Who 
Wanted New Clothes,” and “Thumbe- 
lina.” 
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